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War Incentives 


WHAT ARE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AIMING AT? 


By ALF M. LANDON, Ex-Governor of Kansas, Broadcast over the Blue Network 
from Kansas City, Mo., March 8, 1942 


HAT are the American people aiming at today? 

To me it doesn’t make any difference. To me it 

is a sheer waste of precious time and energy to dis- 
cuss now what we are aiming at, other than swift defeat of 
those who have attacked American soil. 

There are those who think it is necessary to state our peace 
aims in order that we may give the American people some- 
thing high and noble for which to fight. 

What can be higher and nobler than to fight for our 
homes, our soil, and the Republic? 

I say this as one who long ago said this war ‘between the 
Nazis and England involved the issue of two entirely differ- 
ent and distinct theories of government. Believing it to be 
in our interest, | advocated a direct subsidy to Great Britain 
before the lease-lend act was ever proposed. And I have sup- 
ported national armament at all times, but said that war 
was not won by halfway measures, or paper production, on 
order. 

However, I now say that the ideologies plainly involved in 
the second world war, from its start, are submerged by the 
fact that for the first time in a century and a quarter Amer- 
ican soldiers have been killed by armed attack on American 
soil. 

I say that blaming the interventionists or blaming the anti- 
interventionists and isolationists is only playing Hitler’s 
game. We must let the past go until the future permits its 
review. Those who continue these arguments, or stir up anti- 
Semitism or racial and economic group prejudice, in one 
way or another are interfering with our concentration on 
winning the war. But questions of division, slackness, and 
lack of foresight in the national administration belong to 
the present. 

Vigilant observers are united in the need of a unified 
military command under the President with the aid of a 
general staff. —That means the President must refrain from 
planning the war strategy, which he could not possibly 
understand. 


I am convinced that those who are attempting to suppress 
all suggestions on the conduct of this war are unconsciously 
great aids to Hitler. The idea that a man can not be 100 
per cent behind a war president and at the same time 
criticize and suggest where improvement can be made in 
his administration of affairs—that idea is pure Nazi think- 
ing. 

I am convinced that those who continue to push forward 
new and untried changes in our social and economic system 
are the real creators of dissension in this country, at a time 
when we should be devoted to only one purpose. 

I am convinced that we are reaping the fruits of cynical 
“debunking” and running down of all the old mooring 
posts in our national life. 

Education and political philosophy have been turning out 
a generation that have not remembered the Creator in the 
days of their youth. Neither have they remembered the 
youth of the republic. As a result, we lack mooring posts 
to tie to. We have been cynically setting aside the political 
philosophy of our founders, and disregarding maxims as old 
as the race. Because for the moment “there is no pleasure 
in them.” Under the guise of social progress we have been 
educating the people to believe that government should sup- 
port the people rather than that the people should support 
the government. 

And now, when the evil days are actually upon us, we 
are not as yet in a unity of purpose, bringing in the sheaves 
of our patriotism. Because we are still being fed sugar in- 
stead of the truth, many do not yet understand the desperate- 
ness of our situation. 

The other day I read a letter from a soldier. It said: 

“These folks who are always talking about making us 


happy make me tired. Of course we are not happy. But 
we have a job to do, and we are going to do it.” 


That’s the spirit which should prevail in the heart of every 
red-blooded American today. But there is still too much 
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muddled thinking as a result of coddling leadership. 

We must make a virtue of necessity. Literally, our own 
hides are at stake. We must win, or submit to the fate of 
a conquered people. 

We are called upon once again to make the same sacri- 
fices—no more and no less—that our fathers made when 
they struggled, bled and died for the freedom we now 
possess. ‘This freedom actually hangs in the balance, for 
every American today. 

We are realizing more and more every day the blessings of 
the Republic. More and more we are realizing, as did our 
fathers, that it is something worth fighting for. We were 
not prepared for war. Now that we are in it, there can 
be no thought of quitting, without the unconditional sur- 
render of Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito. Our very na- 
tional honor and existence are at stake. There is no place 
for compromise here, or for pushing the New Deal social 
and economic ideologies. 

We desperately need “an eye single to the task.” 

There is nothing to be gained in blinking at the fact that 
we, the United Nations, have been licked, up to date. The 
Axis Powers are staging triumphal parades in celebration 
of their victories over us. Let us remember that we are 
fighting against the same tyrannical reactionary systems of 
government that our fathers fought against. To win that 
fight we must surrender some of the good things of life 
we have enjoyed. — 

We know there is waste and extravagance in Washington. 
We know there is bungling leadership. We know that by 
certain members of the administration Hitler is forgotten as 
the enemy, and to them the wicked capitalistic system still 
remains the main enemy. 

I am dissatisfied. You are dissatisfied, at the frills and ex- 
travagance of government, in the face of the obvious load 
we must carry. But we must stay together anyway, as one 
people. We can fight to correct these things, but fight as 
one people, determined on ultimate victory. 

Modern war turns largely on the ability of the population 
to stand the internal stress and strain. I rejoice in the ability 
of the American people to “take it” and fight on and on 
until we outlast every foreign foe. 

We must immediately and forthwith accept willingly, for 
the sake of victory, a Spartan existence. I do not agree with 
the President that the American people need amusement. 
What. we need is ironhanded two-fisted leadership. The 
time for self-discipline has arrived. 

All the frills and the non-essentials everywhere must go. 
We cannot give them time or place in the condition of total 
emergency. We must respond to the compelling demand. 

But the saving we, as individuals, make by our Spartan 
sacrifices we do not want to see thrown away by extrava- 
gance and waste in government. The N. Y. A., to mention 
one item, costs twelve times our federal judicial system. 
Dependable reports of non-partisan agencies like the Brook- 
ings Institute, and bi-partisan committees of the House 
and Senate, agree on the confusion, waste and extravagance 
running riot in the national administration. To mention one 
other item, publicity agents of every department in Washing- 
ton are duplicating regular news associations, and costing 
the hard-pressed taxpayers millions of dollars, besides a 
waste of time and paper. 

It is time that John Q. Citizen, who is suffering uncom- 
plainingly from war restrictions that are going to grow 
worse, buying defense bonds and sending his sons to the 
war, should rise up and demand efficiency, frugality, and 


economy on the part of every official, from the township te 
Washington, D. C. 

People are reading everything they can get their eyes on, 
and gluing their ears to the radio. But they want factual re- 
ports instead of alibis and coddling. As I have said before, 
the American people can be trusted to do the right thing, 
even if it is the hard thing. Our personal tribulations be- 
cause of war restrictions are trifling and insignificant, com- 
pared to the sacrifice those in our armed forces are making. 

Mrs. Roosevelt in the O. C. D., and Congressional pen- 
sions, may serve a useful purpose after all, by starting the 
people on the march against prevailing conditions in gov- 
ernment. And if they keep up the march they started, they 
will get the same results in eliminating other frills and 
furbelows which this administration persists in indulging 
in when we must strip for action. 

“Let us lay aside every weight, and run with patience the 
race that is set before us.” 

Let us show the world that Americans can fight long 
and hard, and give up not only luxuries, but commonplace 
things as well, those things that are luxuries in all the rest 
of the world. 

To me it is futile speculation as to when the war will 
end. It will end when we have cleaned the plow of the 
Axis Powers. 

Behind such a Spartan life as I propose, we can erect a 
bulwark behind which to outlast and outfight the Axis 
Powers, whether it be for one year or for ten years. 

Therefore, I cannot conceive of anything less futile than 
talking about the ideologies involved in this war, or holding 
conferences about the terms of peace we are going to write 
when now we, the mighty republic and the mightiest nations 
in the world are receiving staggering blows from all quar- 
ters. Americans are not going to have anything to say about 
the peace terms, unless we get busy and change the way 
this war is going. Being driven out of half the world, we 
talk about reforming and perfecting and protecting the 
world in the future. It would be laughable, if it were not 
so tragic. Talking about peace terms we are willing to make 
obscures the reality of our desperate situation from the 
American people. 

Only one thing is certain: there can be no peace in the 
world so long as the treacherous and insatiable Hitler, who 
is bound by no principles or agreements or treaties, remains 
in power. 

With that end in view we must rally to the flag with 
courage and fidelity. Hesitation and doubt will lead us from 
the path of our own interests and from our own honor. 

With energy and with union we must devote ourselves to 
the sole task of winning the war as a free people should, 
who know the result they desire and are responsible for ob- 
taining it. 

In 1940 I raised the question of how we were going to 
lick an 80-hour week with a 40-hour week. A veteran officer 
writes: “It is almost impossible to make men soldiers when 
they have been in the Army a year and still lack arms and 
equipment.” 

We need some tough guys in high office, who have only 
one thought, one ideal, one single purpose. That is, winning 
the war. In order to do it, we must be willing, in our 
standard of living, to let the tail go with the hide. As I 
have many times said, among the inevitable results of war 
always has been and always will be the loss of social gains 
and a reduced standard of living for all. 

There isn’t the slightest question in my mind that the 
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national administration needs, and will need, in whatever 
reshuffing of personnel takes place, suggestions from the 
country as to the conduct of our war preparations. There 
isn’t the slightest question in my mind that, given the tools 
and intelligent leadership, we will win. 

How long this war lasts depends on how much we put 
into it. Therefore, it is for the American people to decide 
how long this war shall last. Because we have the magnifi- 
cent resources and man power, the mass production ma- 
chinery, and the men who know how to operate it, the 
war's duration depends on how thoroughly and how com- 
pletely we go at it from now on. We can make it a long 


war by muddling along. We can divert our energies and 
our thoughts by a lot of extraneous issues, that may be vital 
but are insignificant to the one stark naked issue confronting 
us, of safeguarding our own hides. 

We can make it a long war or a short war by how quickly 
and how completely we get into it. The sooner the national 
administration and the American people realize that is the 
only issue, and buckle down to the job, the sooner the war 
will be over. 

So, with the invincible courage of our fathers, let us ac- 
cept the patriotic duties and sacrifices imposed on us in liv- 
ing their faith in the eternity of the republic. 


Our American Legal Philosophy 


MECHANISMS AND TECHNIQUES TO END INTERNATIONAL LAWLESSNESS 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
At the Annual Banquet of the New York State Bar Association, The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, January 24, 1942 


as a guest, but more nearly as a returned prodigal. 

When, over a quarter of a century ago, I became a 
member of this association, it was with the expectation of 
serving for life at the bar of this state. I was lured away 
for a time from that strict course, although I cannot say 
that I did much to prevent my seduction. 

To return to labor in the vineyard of the law, even in 
the most cloistered part of it, brings that satisfaction which 
comes of single-minded devotion to tasks one would have 
chosen for himself, had it been his to choose. It is an 
added enjoyment that the Supreme Court has assigned me 
to be the Circuit Justice for this Second Circuit. I coveted 
that assignment, for it makes de jure what would in any 
event have been a de facto situation that I more or less rep- 
resent you to the Court and the Supreme Court to you. 
The prerogatives of the assignment are conveniently vague. 
I understand that they include under some circumstances a 
vestigial privilege derived from a bygone duty to sit as a 
Judge of your Circuit Court of Appeals or of your District 
Courts. I hasten to reassure you, however. The work of 
the Supreme Court is sufficiently overwhelming so that I 
constitute no immediate threat to these tribunals. The du- 
ties of the assignment, so far as I have experienced them, 
consist of hearing pleas to allow appeals and to grant ex- 
tensions of time to lawyers of the circuit who find them- 
selves entangled in the esoteric doctrines of federal jurisdic- 
tion. But the additional compensation from this assignment 
I am now collecting. It is the privilege of fellowship with 
the judges and lawyers of my home circuit as working mem- 
bers of the craft, rather than being regarded only as a cold 
and distant figure in contemporaneous legal mythology. 

The laws and legal institutions which in different ways 
we all serve already are beginning to feel the impact of war. 
Measured by former war experiences this shock promises to 
be neither mild nor temporary nor respectful of our tradi- 
tions. But grief sometimes begets wisdom, and out of the 
disruption of their daily lives Americans seem destined to 
learn the neglected lesson of the interdependence of nations 
and peoples. To the dullest mind it must now be plain that 
no national society can be so self-sufficient and so isolated 
that the freedom, security, and opportunity of its citizens 
can depend on its own laws alone. They can only function 


f AM happy to share the hospitality of this occasion—not 


as we intend them to do, in the setting of an international 
society based on, or at least tolerant of, like principles. If 
this lesson finds its way to the roots of public opinion, as I 
have no doubt it will, the United States will win this war 
to a better purpose than to flee from the peace. One of the 
things at stake today is the principle upon which reorganiza- 
tion of the shattered post-war world may be attempted. 
However popular and useful it may be for war purposes ta 
personalize those evil forces we propose to defeat and de- 
stroy, it would be a very immature and unstatesmanlike war 
aim that could be satisfied by the defeat merely of driven 
peoples and their infamous and perverted masters. Their 
crushing is a means to win another and equally fateful 
struggle to establish mechanisms and techniques for putting 
an end to international anarchy and lawlessness. 

The crop of schemes for the millenium that will be fer- 
tilized by blood and suffering will be lush and extravagant. 
To break our lances tilting at windmills would be no more 
worthy than cynically to withhold our support for measures 
that are practical and possible. I believe that bold-thinking 
men of the law, many of them members of this very bar, have 
already provided a body of international experience in a 
limited sphere that can be expanded to serve the ways of 
peace in the greatly strengthened community of law-gov- 
erned nations which must emerge if our victory is not to be 
vain in the sight of history. At a meeting of this bar, at 
which such names as Jay, Evarts, Root, and Hughes became 
distinguished before they won world-wide fame it is appro- 
priate to recall some of the significant contributions made by 
the United States to the cause of a law-governed international 
society. 

Our American legal philosophy always has emphasized 
the unity of international and municipal law, rather than 
their dualism. From the very beginning of its history as a 
nation the United States made international law part of the 
law of the land. The Constitution declared treaties made 
under the authority of the United States to be the supreme 
law of the land “anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” Treaties can be 
overridden by an Act of Congress, but Congress has not been 
in the habit of enacting laws contrary to treaty obligations 
and Courts in the United States have consistently followed 
the rule of construction that Acts of the Congress shall be 
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so interpreted as not to impute to it the intention of disre- 
garding the international obligations of the United States. 
Such is the importance which courts attach to the faithful 
performance of treaties that an Act of Congress, otherwise 
invalid as infringing the powers reserved to a state, has been 
held valid when passed in fulfillment of a treaty.» The courts 
of the United States had no hesitation in declaring, at the 
very outset, that customary international law is part of the 
law of the land,? and all branches of the American Govern- 
ment have followed the tradition of voluntary, though revo- 
cable, submission to the authority of the law of nations. 

No country has contributed more powerfully than the 
United States to the cause of international arbitration by 
actually submitting disputes with other states for arbitral 
determination. This record must not be obscured by the 
fact that Congress, for reasons which are not necessarily of 
a permanent nature, has not viewed with favor the conclu- 
sion by the United States of treaties of obligatory arbitra- 
tion. The beginnings of modern international arbitration as 
initiated by the Jay Treaty of 1794 between the United 
States and Great Britain and the arbitral commissions 
created by it; the bulk of international arbitration during 
the nineteenth century; the causes celebres of international 
arbitration—the Alabama arbitration, the Behring Sea arbi- 
tration, the Alaska Boundary arbitration, and the North 
Atlantic Fisheries arbitration, which showed the potentialities 
of international arbitral settlement in matters that matter— 
all these were due to the initiative or the cooperation of the 
United States. 

It should be remembered that the principal arbitrations 
between the United States and Great Britain concerned 
matters of considerable political or economic importance 
which may well have come within the orbit of the sweeping 
reservations of “honor” and “vital interests” usually encoun- 
tered in treaties of obligatory arbitration. —The Commissions 
under the Jay Treaty adjudicated not only on important 
questions of boundaries; they decided on controversies re- 
lating to the difficult questions of neutral rights and duties. 
This was also the case in the Alabama controversy which, 
in addition, acquired in its initial stage the typical com- 
plexion of a dispute involving national honor. The antece- 
dents of the British Guiana arbitration and its connection 
with the Monroe Doctrine tended to emphasize the political 
character of the controversy. The same applies, in a lesser 
degree, to the Alaska Boundary arbitration. The ultimate 
political significance of the apparently non-political North 
Atlantic Fisheries arbitration may be gauged from the open- 
ing observations of Senator Root before the Tribunal. He 
referred to the controversy as one involving “substantial and 
in some respects, vital interests to the portions of the people 
of each nation.” He pointed out that when in such con- 
troversies each party “conceives itself to have a right which 
it cannot abandon without humiliation, and cannot main- 
tain without force, a situation arises of the gravest importance 
and the first dignity.” 

The history and the outcome of the Behring Sea and the 
North Atlantic Fisheries arbitrations may be mentioned as 
instructive examples of the extent to which the United 
States and Great Britain have carried their reliance on arbi- 
tration. In the Behring Sea controversy Great Britain 
objected to the exercise by the United States of protection 
over fur seals on the high seas in so far as such protection 
amounted to interference with British vessels in derogation 


\Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. S. 416. 
2The Paquete Habana, 175 U. S. 677; Hilton v. Cuyot, 159 U. S. 
413 at 163; The Nereide, 9 Cr. 388, 423. 


of the freedom of the seas. After a prolonged discussion, not 
free from occasional bitterness, the parties agreed to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. But they realized that a solution 
determined by exclusively legal considerations might not 
dispose of the issue in a satisfactory manner. Accordingly, 
they inserted in the arbitration agreement a provision to the 
effect that should the award of the tribunal leave the matter 
in such a position that the concurrence of Great Britain was 
necessary for the issuing of regulations for the protection of 
the fur seals the arbitrators shall determine what concurrent 
regulations outside the territorial waters are necessary and 
over what waters such regulations shall extend. A similar 
provision was inserted in the agreement providing for the 
North Atlantic Fisheries arbitration. The tribunal held 
that, contrary to the assertion of the United States, the 
Treaty of 1818 did not, in law, establish a so-called inter- 
national servitude in favor of the United States. After 
having found that, it availed itself of the authority con- 
ferred upon it by the arbitration agreement and proposed 
recoramendations which were subsequently accepted by the 
parties. It has been said of these recommendations, not al- 
together inaccurately, that they amounted substantially to 
the creation of an international servitude of the kind which 
the tribunal refused to acknowledge as existing in the Treaty 
of 1818. Thus British-American practice paved the way not 
only to modern arbitration as a means of settling disputes of 
a grave nature by means of legal process; it went beyond 
that. In a spirit of compromise and accommodation it ex- 
plored and used avenues for amending the law and for 
adapting it to the circumstances of the situation. 

That spirit of inventiveness and of adaptation found ex- 
pression in the manner in which the two States submitted 
to arbitration disputes in which they did not feel at liberty 
to risk an adverse decision given in disregard of the unani- 
mous view of its own arbitrators. Thus, in the Alaska 
Boundary controversy the two States eventually agreed to 
submit the dispute to a tribunal composed of an equal num- 
ber of British and American nationals. This arrangement 
was based on the hope that one or more of the arbitrators 
might cast his vote against the interests of his own country. 
This hope was not disappointed. Lord Alverstone, a dis- 
tinguished jurist who made many a contribution to inter- 
national law, joined the American arbitrators in the final 
award. Lord Alverstone was criticized for his decision 
against British interests and replied in words which make us 
proud to be of his profession. He said, “If, when any kind 
of arbitration is set up, they don’t want a decision based 
on the law and the evidence, they must not put a British 
judge on the Commission.” The I’m Alone case is a later 
example of resort to the same method, and with similar re- 
sults, for Mr. Justice Van Devanter joined in deciding 
against the claims of his own government. The same method 
of arbitration is also one of the features of the Convention 
of January 11, 1909, relating to the boundary waters be- 
tween the United States and Canada. Confidence in the 
availability of experienced courage and integrity to sit in the 
seat of judgment is a threshold requirement of successful 
arbitration. 

But arbitration makes at the end another requirement, 
not of the arbitrators, but of the people of the countries 
which have submitted their causes to the hazards of arbitra- 
tion. They must have that discipline of temper and in- 
tellect which leads to the sportsmanlike acceptance of re- 
sults. In the I’m Alone case a joint commission composed 
of Mr. Justice Van Devanter, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and of Mr. Duff, a Judge of the Canadian 
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Supreme Court, recommended that, in addition to a com- 
pensation to the persons affected, an acknowledgment of 
illegality and an apology, the United States ought to pay to 
Canada the sum of $25,000 as a material amend in respect 
of the “wrong.” In making that recommendation it pro- 
posed a solution which, among many other States, would 
have been regarded as detracting from national sovereignty 
and as an affront to national dignity. It penalized a State. 
It asked a nation to pay a penalty as distinguished from 
compensation. When in 1913, in the Carthage case, France 
asked the Permanent Court of Arbitration to impose a fine 
of one franc upon Italy as compensation for an offense against 
the French flag, the Court thought it improper to accede to 
that request. In the recent dispute between Belgium and 
Holland before the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice concerning the diversion of waters from the Meuse, one 
of the judges expressed pained disapproval of the Dutch sub- 
missions, inasmuch as they asked the Court to “condemn” 
Belgium to discontinue a certain course of action—an ex- 
pression which he regarded as improper in international pro- 
ceedings. But certainly few persons in the United States 
took umbrage at a finding imposing upon the United States 
what was essentially a fine in the respect of the sinking, not 
without some claim of right, of a vessel engaged in liquor 
smuggling and owned by citizens of the United States. 

We are not likely to make an accurate appraisal of the 
significance of our own contribution to the development of 
international law unless we realize that it has been achieved 
in full cooperation with Great Britain. It takes only one to 
start a war; it requires two to keep the peace. The Jay 
Treaty and the prolonged and vigorous work of the com- 
missions established under it, the almost continuous activity 
of the Anglo-American mixed commissions during the nine- 
teenth century and the great classical arbitrations from the 
Alabama controversy to the North Atlantic Fisheries arbi- 
tration—none of these would have been possible except be- 
tween nations among which there existed the requisite 
spiritual and psychological basis for such cooperation and 
adjustment. 

While these successful efforts judicially to settle our con- 
troversies has not been due exclusively to the common heri- 
tage of law—of the common law—the importance of that 
factor cannot be exaggerated. The community of legal ap- 
proach, of legal concepts, and of legal tradition transformed 
these arbitral proceedings into forensic contests—occasion- 
ally of inordinate duration—delightful to those who par- 
ticipated in them and of absorbing interest to the two na- 
tions at large. When in the British Guiana arbitration— 
for although Venezuela was the party directly interested, 


was in essence an American-British arbitration—the opposing 
counsel discussed with vigor the intricacies of the doctrine 
of estoppel; when in the North Atlantic Fisheries arbitra- 
tion Mr. Elihu Root elaborated in great detail the mys- 
teries of the real nature of common law easements as com- 
pared with Roman law servitudes; when in the Behring 
Sea arbitration both sides discussed with learning and acu- 
men the common law rules for determining property in bees, 
pigeons, deer, and in animals ferae naturae; when in numer- 
ous arbitrations they argued about the merits of laches in 
relation to prescription—in all these the community of law 
was of assistance. British and American lawyers did not 
have to educate each other as to their basic assumptions. 

But even more effective than that unity of law has been 
the common qualities of reasonableness, of accommodation, 
and of compromise—all of them manifestations of the true 
temper of democracy—which alone makes law workable and 
acceptable. Governments and leaders cannot arbitrate if hot 
temper rules the people. The custom of reliance on the law, 
a culture that accepts the judicial process as a normal and 
honorable method of settling grievances, must be made world- 
wide before we can be sure that any international court or 
other tribunal is on solid ground. 

The world’s hope for peace depends in the last analysis 
upon establishing patterns of national behavior that will 
sustain international institutions strong enough to settle con- 
flicts before they break into wars. We must forge and use 
stronger and more inclusive instrumentalities for the hearing 
and settlement of grievances which may be used as an alterna- 
tive for war without compromise of national honor. Their 
construction and composition must inspire confidence that 
grievances will be adjudged by the application of prin- 
ciples of law and of justice that rise above the policies and 
interests of the nations from which the judges must come. 
Reliance on the notion of the rightness of might will dis- 
appear only when a convincing history of experience in 
legal forums proves the might of rightness. Men who 
profess the law know the weaknesses and limitations of 
courts and tribunals. But also they know they are the best 
instrumentalities that our civilization has yet devised to sub- 
due violence by giving that which is rightful a forum where 
it may prevail over that which merely is strong. Public 
leaders who are themselves skilled and experienced in the 
use of judicial and arbitral processes do not despise them, 
nor think it weak or humiliating to submit to them. This 
successful extension and adaptation to international uses 
of the philosophy and technique of our daily law practice 
may yet constitute a priceless contribution by our profession 
to the future peace and happiness of mankind. 


Russia’s Contributions 


WE ARE ALL PARTNERS 


By MAXIM LITVINOFF, Russian Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at the Economics Club Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York City, March 16, 1942 


FEEL honored to be among the representatives of the 
United Nations, whom you have kindly invited to ad- 
dress your members today. I should like to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to give you a brief summary of my 
country’s contributions to the common cause of the United 
Nations. We are all partners in one great enterprise, and it 
is quite natural that we should, from time to time, keep one 


another informed as to the number of shares we hold, how 
many have been paid up, what we require from the common 
fund for the branch of the enterprise each of us is in charge 
of, and what our prospects for the future are. 
Furious battles, never ceasing or relaxing for a single day 
or a single hour, have now been going on for nine months in 
the east of Europe, over a front of about 2,000 miles; battles 
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which, for length of front, for intensity, for the numbers 
of men and the amount of military material involved have no 
precedent in history. 

The first result of this situation is that, during nine 
months, the bulk of Hitler’s armies, practically the whole 
of his powerful military machine, has been kept busy at the 
eastern front. When he started his offensive, Hitler, who 
underestimated the Soviet Union’s power of resistance, 
thought it was safe to leave, by way of reserves and for 
garrison and police requirements, a good many divisions in 
Germany itself and in the countries occupied by him. As soon 
as he did realize the power of resistance of his Soviet foe, 
he was compelled to requisition for this purpose, divisions, 
whole armies, from his satellites—Italy, Hungary, Slovakia, 
Rumania, Finland, and even Spain. This means, that in the 
course of these nine months Hitler has been prevented from 
taking any considerable military action on any front. And 
this has, in sober fact, given our Allies a breathing space, 
during which they were able to accumulate military forces 
without undergoing appreciable losses. 

At the same time, as well as keeping the Hitler military 
machine staked down to our front, we have also, from day to 
day, been destroying its best units. We retreated for six 
months, fighting all the time, and it would be hard to say 
when we dealt more serious blows at the enemy—while we 
were on the defensive, or now during the offensive. The 
losses in man power of the German Army, have, on their 
own showing, run into millions. Tanks, airplanes, cannon, 
machine guns and other armaments have been destroyed and 
seized by tens of thousands. Only think what might have 
been the power of Germany now, if Hitler had maintained 
intact the armaments with which he began attacking the 
Soviet Union, plus the nine-months’ output of the factories 
of Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, Austria and the other 
occupied countries. I wonder what coalition could then have 
kept abreast of German armaments, not to mention surpassed 
them. 

The Soviet Army has destroyed the morale as well as the 
physical force of the enemy. Hitler’s army crossed the Soviet 
frontier at the height of his glory, after having won cam- 
paigns in Belgium, Holland, France, Norway, Yugoslavia 
and Greece, without losing a single battle, and without a 
single reverse. Such an army was justified in believing the 
legend of its invincibility. This legend has now been ex- 
ploded. The German Army did, at first, push back the Red 
Army, and seize towns and territory, but never without en- 
countering the fiercest resistance from Soviet troops and 
suffering immense losses. It had to hang around Kiev and 
Odessa for weeks and months, seizing these towns only at a 
terrible cost. It has been hanging around Leningrad seven 
months and cannot take it. It has been unable to take 
Sevastopol, to penetrate into the Caucasus, or even to hold 
Rostov. Finally, it lost the two-month battle of Moscow 
and has been forced to retreat all along the front, in some 
places hundreds of miles. This isn’t much like invincibility, 
is it? 

Hitler may seek for scapegoats among his generals, he may 
blame the Russian winter, he may say it isn’t a proper Aryan 
winter, that it is in the service of the Bolsheviks, or the Jews, 
or the capitalists, or the plutocrats, but that will not help 
him to revive that legend of his invincibility. A commander 
in chief must reckon with all factors, and not only factors, 
he must reckon with possibilities. And that autumn follows 
upon summer, winter upon autumn, is not just one of those 
things that may happen, it happens every time. Hitler was 
mistaken if he thought the Russian winter would be influ- 


enced by Goebbels’ propaganda, or that the frost and snow 
would take his orders. 

And so Hitler’s soldiers had to realize for the first time 
that war is not always a picnic, not just a series of lightning 
victories, that rapid advance does not necessarily mean 
nothing but an opportunity for loot. Those of Hitler’s 
soldiers who survived saw their comrades perish by the 
thousands, their regiments and divisions shrinking daily, 
found in the villages they seized nothing of any value to 
them, all foodstuffs having been carried away or destroyed by 
the inhabitants. 

They saw that even in the villages behind the front they 
were not in safety but were exposed to constant attack from 
the rear, from the flanks, by guerrilla fighters. They saw 
that they had to fight not only the army but literally the 
whole population; they saw that their invincible Fuehrer 
was not always able to lead them forward but had some- 
times to follow them meekly in their retreat. 

They saw that the promises of their divine Fuehrer regard- 
ing the immediate capture of Moscow and the speedy end- 
ing of the whole eastern European campaign were but cheap, 
lying prophecy. How could their morale, their will to fight, 
their confidence in themselves, in their high command and 
in their Fuehrer fail to be shaken? And to all this must be 
added the deprivations and the suffering imposed upon inade- 
quately clothed and equipped men by the Russian winter. 
It may therefore confidently be asserted that the former 
Hitler army, which entered Soviet territory drunk with 
victory and success, no longer exists; that it has deteriorated 
not only physically through the destruction of its crack divi- 
sions and the filling-up of its ranks with immature youths 
and older men, but also morally. 

And we are entitled to speak of the demoralization of the 
German rear as well as that of the German Army. We 
know that the attack on the Soviet Union was from the very 
beginning extremely unpopular in Germany. Her rapid and 
intoxicating successes could but arouse in the German people 
an irresponsible desire to consummate their victories as soon 
as possible. The very fact, therefore, of Hitler’s embarking 
upon a new war, a war against such a powerful state as the 
Soviet Union, was bound to cause, and did cause, bitter dis- 
appointment in Germany. The people, however, reconciled 
themselves to the new war so long as the German Army 
kept on advancing eastward, seizing territory and great cities; 
so long as they hoped that the rapid debacle of the Soviet 
armies, and the liquidation of the whole eastern front, 
promised by Hitler and his henchmen, would come off. The 
determined resistance of the Soviet armies, which resulted 
for Germany in the arrival of hundreds of trains of 
wounded, filling the hospitals to overflowing, a sudden in- 
flux of announcements in the press of officers and soldiers 
fallen on the eastern front, could not but increase this dis- 
appointment. If we add the disaster which overtook Hitler 
before Moscow, the series of retreats beginning for the 
German Army, the discrediting of the Fuehrer’s own pub- 
lic solemn declaration on the second of October that the 
Red capital was bound to fall in a few days, and the eastern 
campaign to come to an end, the prospects of further war 
in the east, of which the end is not yet in sight, it will 
be easy to understand the moral state of the German people 
at present. 

This is what the Red Army has achieved! And I know 
you give it due credit for it. But I sometimes think that 
credit, | would even say admiration, is deserved also by my 
country’s ability to cope with the supplying of its armies, to 
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make good not only day-by-day losses of material, but also 
those heavy losses caused by the unexpectedness of the initial 
assault. 

You understand, of course, that the problem of supplies 
became more and more complex and difficult of solution, as 
Hitler’s armies penetrated into our country, and began to 
occupy our industrial districts. For while Hitler, as well as 
maintaining intact his own factories, plants and workshops, 
with their output soaring all the time, had at his disposal 
the industrial centers of almost the whole of Europe west 
of the Soviet frontier, we were losing plant after plant, and 
those our best and biggest, practically all engaged in war 
industry—aircraft and tank factories, automobile works, 
hydro-electrical and other power stations, as well as sources 
of raw material. Indeed in the circumstances it must be con- 
sidered almost a miracle that we have kept our armies sup- 
plied, at a level enabling them to achieve what I have just 
spoken of. : 

I have summed up the results achieved, not from any wish 
to boast, but rather in order to point out the possibilities 
they create, the ways to further action which they reveal. 
For after all, with only those resources which the Soviet 
command had at its disposal plus that assistance which the 
United States and Great Britain have been able to give (as- 
sistance, extremely valuable, and deeply appreciated), it be- 
came possible for the first time to thwart Hitler’s plans, to 
place obstacles in the way of the victorious march of his 
armies, to bring them to a standstill and to drive them back. 

We have not driven them far—at the most 200 miles, 
here and there—but it is obvious, is it not, that, if our 
strength can be increased, or—which may be easier to achieve 
—if the German forces can be split or weakened on the 
eastern front by diversion elsewhere, it will be possible 
to push them still further back, to the German frontier, 
to Berlin, and beyond. And the further back the German 
armies are pushed the greater their demoralization, the 
greater the fermentation of discontent within Germany, the 
greater will be the activity shown by the Hitler-hating pop- 
ulations in the countries he has subjected, populations only 
waiting for a signal to decisive action. And the only signal 
they will recognize will be a serious defeat for the German 
Army. 

It seems to me that practical ways for winning a victory 
over Hitler, the mainspring of the Axis, are for the first 
time in sight. There may be other ways, but so far I ad- 
mit I have not heard of any. We are a little too fond of 
general statements to the effect that we shall triumph in 
the end, we cannot fail to triumph, victory will be ours, 
and so on. But when we make such utterances I think it 
unlikely that we visualize any practical way of achieving 
this end. It is to be feared that the more we console our- 


selves with general statements as to the impossibility of 
our losing the war, because of the inevitable triumph of 
good over evil, the further we shall be from looking for 
realistic ways to victory. 

It is sometimes objected that practical ways to victory 
involve risk, and there is no denying the truth of this. 
Military operations between more or less equal forces gen- 
erally do involve risk. Does not Hitler owe his consider- 
able successes to highly risky ventures in Norway, Crete 
and elsewhere? There may be much greater and more 
actual risk in waiting, in doing nothing, in letting slip one 
opportunity after another; and action involving risk has 
at any rate some chance of success, whereas inaction also 
involving risk is practically never crowned with success. 

Complacency and the tendency to inertia arise to a certain 
extent out of the idea that the war is going to last a long 
time. Of course, it may; it may drag on through 1943, 
1944 and even longer. But this does not mean that nothing 
should be done to try to end it sooner. Every extra year 
of war will mean hundreds of thousands, if not millions 
more killed and wounded, billions more in material out- 
lay, still greater deprivation and suffering for the civil 
population in all countries. Would not the shortening of 
the war in itself be worth some risk? We are apt to think 
that every year added to the war is a chance added to vic- 
tory. In other words, we invite time to be our ally. But 
I think time is but a treacherous ally, ready to fight on 
either side. It would, of course, be advantageous for us to 
play a waiting game while accumulating vast reserves of 
armaments in greater quantities than the foe can, if only 
the foe would pledge himself during that time to inactivity. 
But you and I know very well that this is just what he 
would not do, that he would take advantage of his present 
successes for still further advance, for the occupation of 
more and more points of vantage, for the seizure of fresh 
sources of raw material, for the enslavement of more mil- 
lions of people, for the acquisition, it might be, of new 
allies. And these advantages might more than counterbal- 
ance any superiority in arms which we might have gained 
during a oneway truce of this sort. 

These, gentlemen, are the considerations which I set out 
to put before you. I should like to assure you that they are 
dictated solely by the anxieties with which the whole mili- 
tary situation inspires me, and I should like to think that I 
am speaking in the interests of the common cause of all 
the United Nations. We are all interested in the speediest 
possible ending of the war, the speediest possible conclu- 
sion of a just peace treaty, enabling each nation to develop 
in accordance with its own aspirations and ideals, without 
interference from outside, and in no fear of war again break- 
ing out. 


China Today 


“THE BATTLE OF LEARNING HAS NEVER BEEN LOST” 


By C. T. FENG, Chinese Consul-General 
At the Convention of the American Association of School Administrators, San Francisco, February 25, 1942 


leaders of thought—at this critical hour—constitutes 
a major contribution to a morale essential to success. 


Te meeting, composed of teachers and, therefore, of 
In this lovely American city, in the wings of the stage 


whereon unfolds the drama of war, heedless of all save duties 
self-imposed, teachers meet to plan a better world in days 
that lie ahead. 

Competent and qualified to better understand, because of 
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their knowledge of world affairs, teachers and students 
know that the world of tomorrow will be unlike anything 
as yet revealed to man. 

Airplanes have removed boundaries—electric transmission 
of news has effaced distance and has mastered time. Free 
passage of ideas means that the world as a whole will hence- 
fortis live as one family. Nations, under such conditions, 
like children of a single family beneath a single roof, early 
in life learn to get along together. With common access to 
all information in the world, the total mass of population 
rapidly approaches discernible trends toward unified thought. 
Out of such unified thought, it is but a short step to popu- 
larly accepted and coordinated unity of action. Such status, 
in a limited time, inevitably must be the order of the day. 

To this pool of knowledge, what will China contribute— 
from this pool what will China seek, assimilate and set to 
use. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the leader of China, has 
already made a contribution that is useful to the world as 
a whole. As the directing head of a nation of 450,000,000 
people, his record has repeatedly been cited as an inspiration 
to those who struggle for justice. 

History has recorded that successive commanders, capable 
of stamping their mark upon the world, were usually 
equipped with adequate contemporary weapons sufficient to 
their several tasks. There have been notable exceptions of 
this historic fact, as in the case of George Washington. 

Washington depended as much upon the morale of his 
people as upon physical arms. That he weathered Valley 
Forge has remained a national inspiration up to the present 
time. 

The Generalissimo, unequipped with sufficient weapons, 
depending, as did Washington, upon the morale of his people, 
has fought four years and seven months and emerges un- 
defeated. 

George Washington stands as a world symbol of the 
perfect statesman, both in domestic fields and in the treacher- 
ous seas of international relationships. During formative 
years of early America, the plans of Washington were so 
carefully drawn and knowingly carried out that subsequent 
successes in domestic administration were accepted as com- 
monplace. The continuity of successful international re- 
lations, enjoyed by America, has largely been foundationed 
upon adherance to Washington’s insistent demand that all 
free nations retain their identities. 

The similarities, in capacities of leadership, between the 
directing genius of early America and the current directing 
head of the free and fighting China, are cited to show the 
strength of the bond between the peoples of America and 
China. 

George Washington was loved by his people. The Gen- 
eralissimo is definitely the popularly accepted leader of all 
of the Chinese people. 

A contemporary and collateral contribution to world 
morale is the work already done and still being done by 
the Generalissimo’s courageous, humanitarian and_ highly 
intelligent wife, Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

Tireless in her efforts at relief work—a working machine 
functioning upon so vast a scale that it is impossible to 
describe its scope—Madame Chiang’s personal ministrations 
to stricken people of China have endeared her to the kindly 
world for all time. Having voluntarily assumed the burden 
of being mother to over 60,000 war orphans of China, 
Madame Chiang’s unselfishness and lavish expenditure of 
her physical strength have astonished those familiar with the 
details of such difficult work. 

The leaders of China today contribute personal records 


typical of China’s individual human side, a type that may be 
multiplied several million-fold. The patience and courage 
of individual Chinese is already known to the world. 

Such courage was vividly brought to public attention at 
the time of the Government removal westward, from Nan- 
king, to Hangkow, and then to Chungking. 

Faced with the necessity of moving manufacturing plants, 
as well as government equipment, during this epic migration 
to mountain areas of the west, machinery was knocked down, 
cut into small segments and packed on the backs of men and 
women, who thereafter crossed mountain ranges and a thou- 
sand miles of river-laced terrain. 

Deeply hidden, in a welter of casual news about war- 
fare, the morale of these struggling people was not then 
as well understood as it is today. They knew that the 
machinery had to be saved and that there was but inade- 
quate transportation. 

Their spirit had sufficient force to sustain them under 
such an ordeal. 

It is this force, within the China of Today, upon which 
democracy may greatly depend. 

Unity of operations in China, under a plan which allo- 
cates all effort to the common good, is a cumulated con- 
tribution to world morale. 

Unity of effort among allied nations, once fairly under 
way, will spell ultimate success for present hopes. 

China has proved, by domestic solidarity and by oneness 
of national purpose, that she can fight on indefinitely. She 
points to her accomplishments as proof of the hardihood of 
her spirit. 

Main objective of all struggle that inspires the hearts of 
freedom-loving men, is born of a profound eagerness to re- 
turn peace to the world. To the construction of such an 
open pathway for the progress of returning peace, China 
of Today contributes her age-old and unalterable habits of 
peaceful approach to all of the affairs of man. 

It is fortunate for the world that recent material ad- 
vances in China have not removed, in the smallest degree, 
a single element of centuries-old knowledge of fine art, of 
philosophy and of practical understanding of personal 
ethics. Such priceless elements of substantial virtue in man- 
kind, retained intact and freely contributed to democratic 
thought, will greatly enrich tomorrow’s world and greatly 
assures a workable and lasting peace. 

Forced into warfare to preserve her existence, China has 
turned to defensive effort with great skill, to war pre- 
paredness and, with equal skill to war production. In look- 
ing toward the future and in estimating China’s value in 
the world, it, therefore, becomes of great moment to re- 
member that the Chinese motive for war has been defense 
and not aggression and conquest. 

The Chinese people, under the stress of war, lave demon- 
strated their love of peace and their peaceful methods of 
carrying on daily life. 

In caves, dug out of hills surrounding the war Capital at 
Chungking, under constant and prolonged air attack, faith- 
ful people demonstrate their knowledge, their skill and their 
capacities to win a war. In the distant mountains of western 
China, in these refuge caves, workers make light bulbs, bat- 
teries for flash-lamps and similar complicated articles. 

In these caves the schools go on. 

Well aware that knowledge is power, China carries on 
her schools in the face of ever-present death. 

When the great exodus to the west began, the teacher and 
the student went along. 

They looked back from hilltops and saw the city where 
they had been born go up in flames. Then they turned their 
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faces to the west and took over the job of modernizing China 
for all time. 

Probably the greatest contribution of all, which China 
of Today can make to the Allied cause, is full use of her 
titanic manpower. Such use would surely speed the end of 
all war. 

Throwing in the weight of millions of men, already on the 
ground, will swiftly turn the tide. 

Chinese soldiers have already proved that they are su- 
perbly loyal fighting men and that their knowledge of 
Asiatic terrain can never be surpassed by imported manpower. 

Facility of use of local manpower, as compared with ex- 
peditionary effort, is militarily quite apparent. Arms can 
be moved more readily than men. One of the problems of 
the Far East is manpower. Facing this need is the task of 
mastering transportation requirements. A handful of ships, 
loaded with war supplies, will equip a waiting army already 
on the firing line. One such ship is equal now to many 
ships loaded with men. 

The unselfishness of such a tender is understandable be- 
cause America and China have as a common cause the eternal 
defense of individual liberty. 

To have had America as a friend has long been a hearten- 
ing asset to China. To have America now as a war ally 
provides the world with a great new moral force. As well as 
enlarging avenues of military cooperation, such alliance, at 
the same moment, creates a human force, made of more than 
half a billion people, each motivated by similar ideals. 

During warfare, more than in peaceful times, when in- 
tangible ideals are transformed into tangible personal hero- 
ism, this combined new force possesses untold potentialities. 

To educate and direct such a power is one of the most 
inspiring challenges ever made to the art of teaching. 

Teaching courses have been sometimes plotted toward the 
future, with greater chance of successful outcome, when they 
have been illuminated by beacons lighted during crucial 
periods of past experience. 

This is a crucial period and it throws much light on what 
is needed in the world. People are concerned with stopping 
war. In each great advance of civilization, the cause of an 
evil had to be discovered before the cure came. 

Through the ages, unmindful of what lay ahead, men have 
fought their wars and never sought the cause of any given 
war. 

Confronting teachers is the mandatory task, which can- 
not be escaped in an enlightened world, of plotting some 
course toward increased knowledge concerning causes of 
war. 

What can China of Today contribute to such an end? 

China did not build her Great Wall to keep out men. 
Peaceful men have always been welcome in China. This 
remarkable structure was erected to keep out strife. 

The Chinese Wall is not a monument to fear. It is an 
enduring monument to love of peace. 

Peace departed from China only when the thesis of might 
constituting right arrived. 

In a search for the cause of war China contributes the 
thought that people of a country are not to be considered 
as natural resources of the land, and, as such, therefore 
subject to man-made laws applied to mineral, agricultural 
and other resources. China looks upon free citizens as an 
asset and something beyond the play of external law. Sub- 
stituting improvement of its people for exploitation of their 
effort, China has already laid a sound foundation under her 
domestic economy. 

Inside her Great Wall, in years long past, China tried 
to work out her own destiny. If this wall must now come 


down, China still insists upon the right of men to work 
out their lives as free men. 

Upon this basis she joins with those who would attain 
and then retain individual liberty and upon this basis China 
is prepared to continue her resistance to anything that puts 
liberty in jeopardy. 

To the Chinese people there is nothing novel about their 
traditional love of peace. Wherever individuals have gone 
abroad they have left a good record of successful business 
effort and they have left no record of attempts at disturbance 
of the local peace. 

If China is to be woven into the fabric of the new world, 
now on the Loom of Time, the bright thread of her indi- 
vidual will, like rainbow colors of her Golden Age, will 
beautify the final pattern. 

I cannot close without expressing my deep appreciation 
for what America has done in the way of peaceful teaching 
in my land. 

There is so much of good in this world that is common 
to America and, to China that I always feel I am with old 
friends while here. 

Both countries love peace. Both countries respect schools. 
Both countries respect the individual. Neither country de- 
sires the property of another nation. Neither country has 
gone abroad to make war upon a neighbor. 

In San Francisco, in our local Chinatown, live thousands 
of my people. Their grandfathers and grandmothers came 
here during the Gold Rush. Some of the Chinese firms here 
are as old as California, the unchanged property of a single 
family for almost a hundred years. 

Chinese in America helped to build its transcontinental 
railroad, linking California and the already settled east. 
Chinese here mined for early gold. Many raised the food 
crops that fed pioneer cities along the Pacific Coast. 

All the while, a peaceful record of silent, patient and 
understanding cooperation with their neighbors in a dis- 
tant and adopted land. 

Now, through world events and from necessities of war, 
America and China join forces to bring peace back to the 
world. 

Military wars come and go. Teacher-soldiers are in a war 
that never ends. They fight against darkness and ignorance 
and prejudice, against disease and helplessness, against pov- 
erty and neglect of the aged. At times, as in the medical 
profession and in other exploratory work, many brave men 
and women have willingly laid down their lives. 

Today the world is thinking in military terms about all 
that occupies its anxious hours of uncertainty. 

Speaking in military terms, I commend the soldier-teach- 
ers of the world. I commend them to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all who look for a better world, when the 
present conflict and confusion of thought comes to an end. 

The Battle of Learning has never been lost. 

China, of all the nations of the earth, is deeply in debt 
to the powers of the peaceful teacher. Her students stand 
about her today, protecting, as her ancient Wall protected 
in the past—guardians against ignorance, predatory thought 
and selfish will. 

China Today is a country completely committed to the 
principle that teaching must go on. 

China Today submits her history as evidence of her re- 
spect for peaceful methods of advance as against violent 
efforts to change the world about her. 

In such a Congress as this, at such an hour in the history 
of the world, lies much of the hope of the future. 

The world owes all it knows of freedom of person and 
freedom of thought to teachers unafraid to speak the truth. 
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The Allies Were Not Ready 


NOW OUR EYES ARE OPEN 


By PRIME MINISTER JOHN CURTIN of Australia 
Broadcast, March 13, 1942 


EN and women of the United States: I speak to 
M you from Australia. I speak from a united people 

to a united people, and my speech is aimed to serve 
all the people of the nations united in the struggle to save 
mankind. On the great waters of the Pacific Ocean war 
now breathes its bloody steam. From the skies of the Pacific 
pours down a deathly hail. In the countless islands of the 
Pacific the tide of war flows badly for you in America. 
For us in Australia it is flowing badly. 

Let me, then, address you as comrades in this war, and 
tell you a little of Australia and Australians. 

I am not speaking to your government. We have long 
been admirers of Mr. Roosevelt, and have the greatest con- 
fidence that he understands fully the critical situation in the 
Pacific and that America will go right out to meet it. For all 
that America has done, both before and after entering the 
war, we have the greatest admiration and gratitude. 

It is to the people of America I am now speaking, to you 
who are or will be fighting, to you who are sweating in 
factories and workshops to turn out the vital munitions of 
war, to all of you who are making sacrifices in one way or 
another to provide the enormous resources required for 
our great task. 

I speak to you at a time when the loss of Java and the 
splendid resistance of the gallant Dutch together give us a 
feeling of both sadness and pride. Japan has moved one 
step farther in her speedy march south, but the fight of the 
Dutch and Indonesians in Java has shown that a brave, 
freedom-loving people are more than a match for the yellow 
aggressor, given even a shade below equality in striking and 
fighting weapons. 

But facts are stern things. We, the Allied nations, were 
unready. Japan, behind her wall of secrecy, had prepared 
for war on a scale of which neither we nor you had knowl- 
edge. 

We have all made mistakes. We have all been too slow. 
We have all shown weakness, all the Allied nations. This 
is not the time to wrangle about who has been most to 
blame. Now our eyes are open. 

The Australian Government has fought for its people. 
We never regarded the Pacific as a segment of the great 
struggle. We did not insist that it was the primary theatre 
of war; but we did say, and events have so far unhappily 
proved us right, that the loss of the Pacific can be dis- 
astrous. 

Who among us, contemplating the future that day in 
December last when Japan struck like an assassin at Pearl 
Harbor, at Manila, Wake and Guam, would have hazarded 
a guess that by March the enemy would be astride the 
Southwest Pacific, except General MacArthur’s gallant 
men and Australia and New Zealand ? 

But that is the case, and, realizing very swiftly that it 
would be the case, the Australian Government sought a full 
and proper recognition of the part the Pacific was playing 
in the general strategic disposition of the world’s warring 
forces. 

It was, therefore, but natural that within twenty days after 
Japan’s first treacherous blow I said on behalf of the Aus- 


tralian Government that we looked to America as the para- 
mount factor on the democracies’ side in the Pacific. 

There is no belittling of the old country in this outlook. 
Britain has fought and won in the air the tremendous Battle 
of Britain. Britain has fought, and with your help has won 
the equally vital battle of the Atlantic. She has a paramount 
obligation to supply all possible help to Russia. She cannot 
at the same time go all out in the Pacific. 

We Australians represent Great Britain here in the 
Pacific. We are her sons, and on us the responsibility falls. 
I pledge you my word we will not fail. You as I have said, 
must be our leader. We will pull knee to knee with you 
for every ounce of our weight. 

We looked to America, among other things, for counsel 
and advice, and therefore it was our wish that the Pacific 
War Council should be located at Washington. It is a 
matter of some regret to us that even now, after ninety-five 
days of Japan’s staggering advance south, ever south, we 
have not obtained first-hand contact with America. 

Therefore we propose sending to you our Minister for 
External Affairs, Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, who is no stranger 
to your country, so that we may benefit from his discussions 
with your authorities. Dr. Evatt’s wife, who will accompany 
him, was born in the United States. 

Dr. Evatt will not go to you as a mendicant. He will 
go to you as the representative of a people as firmly de- 
termined to hold and hit back at the enemy as courageously 
as those people from whose loins we spring, those people who 
withstood the disaster of Dunkerque, the fury of Goering’s 
Blitz, the shattering blows of the Battle of the Atlantic. 

He will go to tell you that we are fighting mad, that our 
people have a government that is governing with orders and 
not with weak-kneed suggestions, that we Australians are a 
people who, while somewhat inexperienced and uncertain as 
to what war on their soil may mean, are nevertheless ready 
for anything, and will trade punches, giving odds if need be 
until we rock the enemy back on his heels. 

We are, then, committed heart and soul to total warfare. 
How far, you may ask me, have we progressed along that 
road ? 

I may answer you in this way. Out of every ten men in 
Australia, four are now wholly engaged in war as mem- 
bers of the fighting forces or making the munitions and 
equipment to fight with. The other six, besides feeding and 
clothing the whole ten and their families, have to produce the 
food and wool and metals which Britain needs for her very 
existence. 

We are not, of course, stopping at four out of ten. We 
had over three when Japan challenged our life and liberty. 
The proportion is now growing every day. On the one 
hand, we are ruthlessly cutting out unessential expenditure, 
so as to free men and women for war work; and, on the 
other, mobilizing woman power to the utmost to supplement 
the men. From four out of ten devoted to war, we shall 
pass to five and six out of ten. We have no limits. 

We have no qualms here. There is no fifth column in 
this country. We are all the one race, the English-speaking 
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race. We will not yield easily a yard of our soil. We have 
great space here, and tree by tree, village by village, and 
town by town we will fall back if we must. 

That will occur only if we lack the means of meeting the 
enemy with parity in materials and machines. 

For, remember, we are the Anzac breed. Our men stormed 
Gallipoli. They swept through the Libyan desert. They 
were the “Rats of Tobruk.” They were the men who fought 
under bitter, sarcastic, pugnacious Gordon Bennett [General 
Henry Gordon Bennett] down Malaya, and were still fight- 
ing when the surrender of Singapore came. 

These men gave of their best in Greece and Crete. They 
will give more than their best on their own soil, where their 
hearts and homes lie under enemy threat. 

Our air force is in the Kingsford-Smith tradition. You 
have no doubt met quite a lot of them in Canada. The 
Nazis have come to know them at Hamburg and Berlin, and 
in paratroop landings in France. 

Our naval forces silently do their share on the seven seas. 

I am not boasting to you, but were I to say less I would 
not be paying proper due to a band of men who have been 
tested in the crucible of world wars and hall-marked as 
pure metal. 

Our fighting forces are born attackers. We will hit the 
enemy wherever we can, as often as we can, and the extent 
of it will be measured only by the weapons to our hands. 

Dr. Evatt will tell you that Australia is a nation stripped 
for war. Our minds are set on attack rather than defense. 
We believe, in fact, that attack is the best defense. Here 
in the Pacific it is the only defense we know. It means 
risks, but safety first is the devil’s watchword today. 

Business interests in Australia are submitting with a good 
grace to iron control and drastic elimination of profits. 
Our great labor unions are accepting the suspension of rights 
and privileges which have been sacred for two generations 
and are submitting to an equally iron control of the activi- 
ties of their members. It is now work or fight for every one 
in Australia. 

The Australian Government has so shaped its policy that 
there will be a place for every citizen in the country. There 
are three means of service: in the fighting forces, in the labor 
forces, in the essential industries. For the first time in the 
history of this country a complete call-up or draft, as you 
refer to it in America, has been made. 


I say to you, as a comfort to our friends and a stiff warn- 
ing to our enemies, that only the infirm remain outside the 
compass of our war plans. 

We fight with what we have, and what we have is our all. 
We fight for the same free institutions that you enjoy. We 
fight so that in the words of Lincoln, “Government of the 
people, for the people, by the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” Our Legislature is elected the same as is yours, 
and we will fight for it and for the right to have it, just as 
you will fight to keep the Capitol at Washington the meeting 
place of freely elected men and women, representative of a 
free people. 

But I give you this warning, Australia is the last bastion 
between the West Coast of America and the Japanese. If 
Australia goes the Americas are wide open. 

It is said that the Japanese will by-pass Australia, and that 
they can be met and routed in India. I say to you that the 
saving of Australia is the saving of America’s West Coast. 
If you believe anything to the contrary, then you delude 
yourselves. 

Be assured of the caliber of our national character. This 
war may see the end of much that we have painfully and 
slowly built in our 150 years of existence, but even though 
all of it go there will still be Australians fighting on Aus- 
tralian soil until the turnimg point be reached, and we will 
advance over blackened ruins, through blasted and fireswept 
cities, across scorched plains until we drive the enemy into 
into the sea. 

I give you the pledge of my country. There will always 
be an Australian Government, and there will always be an 
Australian people. We are too strong in our hearts, our 
spirit is too high, the justice of our cause throbs too deeply 
in our being, for that high purpose to be overcome. 

I may be looking down a vista of weary months of soul- 
shaking reverses, of grim struggle, of back-breaking work, 
but as surely as I sit here talking to you across the war- 
tossed Pacific Ocean, I see our flag, I see Old Glory, I see 
the proud banner of the heroic Chinese, I see the standard of 
the valiant Dutch. 

And I see them flying high in the wind of liberty, over a 
Pacific from which aggression has been wiped out, over 
peoples restored to freedom, and flying triumphant as the 
glorified symbols of United Nations strong in will and in 
power to achieve decency and dignity, unyielding to evil in 
any form. Good luck to you. 


The Post-War World 


WE MUST PRODUCE GOOD MEN FOR DEMOCRACY 


By ERNEST M. HOPKINS, President, Dartmouth College 
Delivered at Taft School, February 6, 1942 


COUNT it a very great privilege to be invited here 
] for this function tonight. I would gladly have come 
if for no other reason than to renew acquaintance and 
contact with Mr. Taft. I am appreciative of what Taft has 
done in rendering service to Dartmouth in the fine men that 
have come to us from the School. But tonight I am par- 
ticularly glad to talk, because I am happy to talk to the men 
‘of your generation, in regard to the situation that exists at 
the present time, and the situation that I believe will exist 
during the major part of the lives that you are to live. 


Assuming that the average age of a man going to college 
is eighteen, and that he graduates from college at twenty-two, 
—the averages for most of you—, there is over half a century 
of life available, in all probability, in what we call the 
post-war world. Churchill was everlastingly right when he 
said the first responsibility was to survive, and all sorts of 
things are having to be done in the world at the present 
time in order that we may survive. There is no use in count- 
ing on a post-war world if such a world is not going to 
exist. So it becomes our responsibility to accept, in schools 
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and colleges, -nd everywhere else, the necessity of existence, 
of survival. 

But war is not going to last forever, at least the military 
part of it is not. Nevertheless the duration of effects of this 
war is going to be something which will radically alter the 
lives of every one of us. It not only will alter our lives dur- 
ing the immediate years after the war, but it will alter the 
life on this planet throughout your lives and the lives of 
your children. And whether it is going to be the kind of a 
life in its influences and in its developments that you want 
it to be, and is going to be the kind of a life that will 
give you the most satisfaction in having lived—(and insofar 
as we know, we do not have but one chance of living), that 
is going to be dependent on how you utilize these years that 
are right here now—on your understanding of what are the 
necessities of a post-war world after a catastrophe such 
as this is. 

Years ago, when Henry Ford was fulminating against 
woman suffrage in his weekly journal, The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, he put an item one morning in a box, in the 
middle of the front page, to this effect that a woman putting 
a baby to sleep was a hundred times more attractive than 
a woman putting an audience to sleep. The incomparable 
Don Marquis came out the following day in The New York 
Sun with the observation that the woman putting the baby 
to sleep had an infinitely harder job—unless by chance the 
audience happened to be teething. 

Well, I think that American audiences are teething at the 

‘present time. They are teething for various reasons. They 

are teething because they now recognize that in the past 
they fumbled great opportunities; they are teething because 
they recognize that what is going to be the result of this war 
must depend largely on them; and moreover, they are teeth- 
ing because they are uncertain as to whether the generation 
coming up at the present time is being given the education 
to afford it competence and the will to prepare itself for the 
kind of life it has to live. 

All of us have been more or less isolationists. Some of us 
have been theoretically opposed to isolation, but have ac- 
cepted the proposition that we were apart from the rest of 
the world and were free to decide what obligations we would 
accept. For, we have been blessed as other peoples have not 
been blessed. We have the Atlantic on one side and the Pa- 
cific on the other. We have had all of this protection plus 
material prosperity and the hope of the beginning of a new 
age. We were going to have a couple of chickens in every 
pot, a couple of cars in every garage, and a margin above 
necessity on all material things. 

Some have argued—and have believed—that isolation was 
possible. But realization is just beginning to come, and 
the country is beginning to understand as it has never done 
before, just what this present emergency all means. Things 
are happening that could not have been imagined a few 
months ago. 

There are great fleets at sea, but what do we know of the 
ports to which they go? Yet that is one of the vital points. 
American boys are up in the Arctic regions somewhere, as 
they are close to the equator, ready to resist German invasion. 
They are all over the world—individuals followed by 
groups, and groups to be followed by armies in armadas of 
ships. And there is one thing perfectly clear: that we must 
for the peace and organization of the world work hereafter 
in understanding and cooperation with England for the 
preservation of principles of freedom. It was England, which 
started definitions of what freedom was about and which 


lit the flames of liberty, even though at times these shone 
with a flickering light. It was England which kept the lamp 
of liberty burning century after century. It is England 
which has been the unceasing guardian of liberty. Between 
seven and eight hundred years ago she started with the 
Magna Charta. More than seven centuries! 

England has made her great mistakes. She has made the 
mistakes of imperialism and of class society; she has made 
all of the mistakes that a country assuming the foremost 
responsibility in the world would be likely to make. Never- 
theless, she has been the guardian of principles which she 
has transmitted down through the centuries to us, and which 
we have developed into the thing which we call American 
democracy. 

What then does American democracy mean in influence 
upon world affairs? It has meant, up to the present time, 
that we have spent most of our time speaking about our 
internal life, and so far as world matters go, occupying our- 
selves with provincial affairs which we thought had to do 
with ourselves alone without regard to their effect upon the 
world as a whole. 

I remember when I was in college one of the lecturers 
on political science said that England had the best colonial 
government in the world because it was always consistent; 
and that America had the worst, because America had a dif- 
ferent idea every year about how colonies should be governed 
and what should be governmental attitude toward her col- 
onies. England had learned that the thing people wanted to 
know most of all was that what was done one time would 
be done the next, that consistency was a jewel so far as 
government went, and that her recognition of this accounted 
for England’s prestige. 

So England has sat at the crossroads; England has gov- 
erned the world, or dictated how it should be governed; 
England has collected toll economically, has decided how 
great crises should be solved. She has held the balance of 
power in Europe and in the large has exercised this for the 
good of Europe. This same country, which through centuries 
has done all of these things, now has spent her life blood 
and has exhausted her material wealth to defend a world 
against gangsterism and to hold her part until such time as 
somebody should get interested enough to do something 
about it. Now, thanks to the discriminating judgment of the 
Japs, the United States is unified,—something it probably 
could never have been so completely except for the Japanese. 

At last we are in the war, and we are beginning to under- 
stand that we are in the war to protect something that is 
infinitely valuable to us, though until recently we did not 
realize it was valuable enough to us to do anything about. 
But we have not yet realized that with the changed condi- 
tions existent in the world, in those remote places on this 
planet where at the present time we are setting up airplane 
bases, and are establishing centers of influence, we are going 
to remain responsible. 

Not only that, but the power England has lost and the 
economic controls she has sacrificed must come into our 
hands or those of the Axis, and what this world is going to 
be throughout the time of your lives is going to be deter- 
mined by one of two nations—either Germany or the United 
States. And if it is to be the United States, as our loyalty 
and faith and confidence demand that we believe that it 
should be, then it is necessary for us to understand how 
unprepared we are for such responsibilities and how de- 
pendent we are on groups like yourselves to make your- 
selves competent to undertake these. 
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What are you thinking of doing? What are you getting 
educated for? Are you thinking simply of your education in 
terms of going back home and settling in your father’s busi- 
ness, or getting good jobs with somebody else Or are you 
thinking of getting a good job in Wall Street? Or are you 
thinking in terms of new obligations and of doing something 
about this thing which is called government and which, 
as a matter of fact, inevitably is going to be world govern- 
ment when the United States takes over, as it is going to 
have to take over? Consideration of such questions is the 
basis of this meeting tonight, that we may begin to think in 
terms of our relationships to world problems. 

Let us think for a few minutes and try to get a background 
on this situation. I was told in college that the world had 
changed more since the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion than it had changed in the previous centuries since the 
birth of Christ. I never for a moment doubted this, but in 
later years I have realized how emphatically true the state- 
ment was. As a matter of fact, in talking with an eminent 
medical authority the other day he said that the science of 
medicine had progressed more in the past twenty-five years 
than it had previously since the beginning of civilization. 

“What do you mean by such comparisons?” somebody 
says. Well, take two or three things. In the town of Union, 
New Hampshire, there was a settler in the late sixteen 
hundreds, the forefather of a man I knew intimately and 
who had the diary of this early settler. The pioneer went 
into the wilderness, cleared the ground, and built a house 
and barn. But one morning, years later, after another settler 
had moved into the brook valley below him, his wife said 
to him: “What are you doing, getting things ready in the 
barn?” He replied: “We are going to move North.” She 
asked: “Are we going to leave all of this?” He answered: 
“Yes, the world hasn’t got so damned small that I have 
to see some other man’s smoke every morning.” That was five 
miles down the valley, that smoke. 

But this was the individualism of the pioneer, a great 
spirit for its time, the spirit that drove American settlers 
across the Appalachians, across the prairies, over the moun- 
tains, to the Pacific coast; the spirit that made this country 
great; but a spirit that has now to adapt itself into modern 
trends and to translate itself into strength of the intellect 
as compared with the physical hardness indispensable in 
olden times. 

There is a record, or there is said to be a record, of a 
trip which Caesar made from Rome, to the vicinity of what 
is now Paris, in 54 B. C. About 1800 Napoleon made the 
same trip from Paris to Rome and they took identically the 
same time, at a speed of about three miles an hour, the speed 
that a horse could go. You can go on indefinitely along that 
line. Peary took five months to get word back to us in regard 
to his discovery of the North Pole; Byrd later by modern 
invention radioed back to the United States, and his account 
was received the instant he arrived over the Pole. 

I was saying tonight to Mr. Taft that I was talking with 
a man in Washington a couple of weeks ago, in regard 
to a matter that we couldn’t close that day. “Well,” said the 
man, “I will be back in ten days, but first I have to go to 
London!” 

That is the kind of a world we live in. Then there is 
the story of Charles Dickens coming to Boston. It tells 
of his amazement at the small boats that pulled out from the 
shore as the ship neared Boston Harbor. He was mistaken 
in thinking that they were coming out to meet him and 
surprised to learn that they carried reporters coming out 


to get first copies of European newspapers, which they were 
to take back to their respective offices, where, in turn, the 
news was to be spread after weeks of elapsed time to the 
whole of America. 

You can take any field that you want to. Take medicine. 
I am not a physician. You know the facts in regard to that 
as well as I do. I had occasion to be in a hospital for a 
time a few months ago. One day the doctor came in to 
see me and he said, “Do you know what a wonderful thing 
this sulfanilamide is?” I said, ‘“‘No.” “Well,” he replied, 
“every day you have been in this hospital we have saved 
a life that a year ago we would have lost.” This he said 
was literally true. 

We have made scientific advancement beyond what could 
have been imagined. Everything that has to do with scien- 
tific development in the world of today is immeasurable 
cempared with anything that has happened in the past. 

But, meanwhile, we have progressed little in perfecting a 
science of government or of learning about or doing any- 
thing about world affairs! 

When President Wilson, at the end of the World War, 
stated, in his depth of despondency at the rejection by the 
American Congress of the terms he had made for partici- 
pation in the League of Nations, that if those promises were 
repudiated, the heart of humanity would be broken, a 
United States Senator flippantly said that if the promises 
were kept the financial back of the United States would 
be broken. 

Well, in comparison, according to present day expendi- 
tures, our back wouldn’t even have been bent, and we lost 
cut on perhaps the greatest opportunity ever offered to 
any people to have a part in saving a world. Now, the 
opportunity is inevitably to be made to us again. But the 
temper of the people hasn’t changed, unless it has in the 
last few weeks. In 1932 Mr. Stimson protested about the 
Japanese going into Manchukuo and said that if that thing 
was allowed to pass, it opened the door to aggression every- 
where. The English Government at that time, however, 
held that it was not practicable for it to do anything about 
it. Nor would his own government support Mr. Stimson. 
All of which makes a record of at least one man’s per- 
spicacity. And what happened after that? Well, you know 
the story. The following October the Japanese, in full 
force, went into China. 

Italy looked on, and decided it was easy going for any- 
body that wanted something, and wanting something, they 
planned to go into Ethiopia. In January 1936 I came across 
the bay from Sicily; the whole harbor was ablaze with 
light, and filled with troop ships with men marching aboard. 
Passengers were supposed to stay in the sleepers, but we 
had a friendly conductor who let us out. And next day in 
Rome I| read Mussolini’s denial that the Italians had any 
troops on transports or that he was making any moves 
towards war. 

Italy went into Ethiopia due to the fact that the League 
of Nations was too weak, was in fact entirely powerless 
to make her sanctions effective. This in turn went back 
to the refusal of the United States to go into the League of 
Nations. Thus Italy was well on her way to war and 
nobody did anything but talk about it. 

An Austrian paperhanger, who watched the whole thing, 
and figured that he could take exception to the conscience 
of the world, decided that nothing should be allowed to 
restrict him in any way and determined that the time had 
come to go into Austria or anywhere else that he might 
wish to go. He was building up a following and he realized 
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that if he could for the time make good the self-respect and 
pride of Germany by a demonstration of force, then he 
would be on his way to what he wanted to do—become 
the gangster boss of the world, though I don’t suppose that 
was the way he phrased it to himself. 

Well, then, along came Spain, excepting that Spain did 
not come along. Spain had no particular desire for revo- 
lution. However, the Latin nations had always been sus- 
ceptible to revolutionary tendencies, there had been revo- 
lutions in France, and Germany decided that Spain would 
be an auspicious place to try out new theories in regard to 
warfare. In reply to this, Russia said, “Me too.” Both, 
therefore, went in and made a private practice ground of 
Spain. 

Again the United States said, “This is none of our 
business; this is only a foreign, a European quarrel. France 
with her leftist tendencies in government and England with 
her Tory inclinations accepted common ground in regard 
to this affair and said that it was no war for either of them 
to get mixed up in. Again it was proved that perhaps the 
greatest of all fallacies periodically thrust on presumably 
intelligent people is the fallacy that one can escape war 
by refusing to fight. 

Many of you are old enough to have heard it repeated 
again and again that war never settles anything. On the 
contrary, war always settles something and generally it 
settles that which it started out to settle. This war we are 
in at the present time will settle something—whether the 
Nazi dictatorship or the principles of democracy will domi- 
nate the world of our time. 

This whole question of peace and war is particularly 
susceptible to fallacy and paradox. We have, for instance, 
been told continuously that propaganda is iniquitous and 
false, while on the other hand, none of us has had any 
disposition to dispute the contention that peace is desirable. 
Some difficulties have imposed, however, when realization 
has been had that the most heavily propagandized thesis of 
recent years has been for peace. Which end of that dilemma 
was one going to take? Nobody pointed out very effectively, 
though some tried to do so, that in the expanding dynamics 
of despotism in a changing world a continuing and ex- 
panding war was always imperative. Consequently, for those 
who really wanted peace, there was no alternative except 
to go to war. 

The real fact is that the whole theory of isolation has 
made for war and the withholding of the United States 
from participation in world affairs and from making its 
influence for peace operative has allowed the world to get 
into the situation in which it finds itself at the present time. 
Practically the only hope for peace in days to come is that 
we as the most powerful people upon the face of the earth 
shall demonstrate our capacity to exert force sufficiently 
so that we shall assume leadership in world affairs. England 
isn’t going to be capable of exerting as much in the way 
of influence and power as she has in the past but she still 
retains enough of her prestige and enough of her economic 
resources so that the United States and England in com- 
bination would be unconquerable. For the first time in 
history, likewise, it would appear that England would be 
willing to yield leadership to the United States under agree- 
ments by which the two should make themselves responsible 
for the peace of the world. 

There are those who have argued in the past that the 
United States was entirely self-sufficient and that she could 
produce everything needful for her domestic economy. I 
might say in passing that I spent some months in Wash- 
ington undertaking to find out where there were enough 


raw materials even for a defense program, and they were 
not existent excepting in one or two cases. The theory of 
self-sufficiency becomes an absurdity the minute that any 
serious consideration is given to the facts. For instance, we 
produce plenty of iron ore presumably for our own needs 
but in order that iron ore shall be worked into steel, man- 
ganese is necessary, the principal supply of which comes 
from Russia. We have a particular facility for the manu- 
facture of machine tools but in order that machine tools 
shall be of maximum effectiveness, tungsten is necessary, a 
large proportion of which comes out over the Burma Road 
from China. So one could illustrate indefinitely. The af- 
fairs of the world are intertwined beyond any possible un- 
tangling them, and as time goes on, this will be more and 
more true. 

Shifting to an entirely different field, you very likely 
have read of the work which has been carried through te 
such a brilliant accomplishment in Brazil in eliminating 
the particularly deadly form of malaria which came from 
the jungles of Africa, transmitted by the gambiae mosquito. 
Until recently, however, there has never been any hazard 
in regard to this matter, for the effective life of the mosquito 
was barely more than forty-eight hours. When, however, 
the speed of airplanes was stepped up, it was perfectly pos- 
sible for one of these gambiae to be brought across from 
Africa to Brazil and to infect the natives of Brazil within 
the span of the few hours of the mosquito’s life. 

Wherever we turn, we find the transformation that has 
been made in life by the shortening of distances and the con- 
stricting of areas by the speed of modern transportation. 
Now the time has arrived where one’s knowledge is limited 
and his understanding is restricted who lacks information 
in regard to the economies, the social customs, and the 
political organizations of all of the different peoples of the 
earth. We not only have to know where peoples live and 
how they live but we have to understand likewise their 
aspirations and their racial characteristics. For America 
henceforth, if she is to assume the responsibilities which 
once before she repudiated, must furnish the advisers, the 
diplomats, the economists, and the financial resources of 
the world. 

Incidentally, may I say likewise that for these critics of 
liberal education who argue that vocational and technical 
training are the only indispensable subjects for study to- 
day, some advantage might have accrued to the world if 
people, for instance, had knowledge of their Tacitus, who 
centuries ago said of the Germans: “The German mind 
cannot brook repose. To cultivate the earth and 
await the regular produce of the seasons is not the maxim 
of the German. In a word, to earn by the sweat 
of your brow what you may gain by the price of your blood 
is, in the opinion of a German, a sluggish principle, un- 
worthy of a soldier.” 

On the other hand, in view of Hitler’s reiterated ex- 
pressions of admiration for Frederick the Great, it might 
be illuminating to consider Macaulay’s characterization of 
this patron saint of the Fuehrer: “The evils produced by 
his wickedness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia 
was unknown; and in order that he might rob a neighbor 
whom he had promised to defend, black men fought on the 
Coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by the 
Great Lakes of North America.” 

It is well for us to think from time to time of just what 
it is that makes the distinction between barbarism and 
civilization. It is, of course, an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of law and an acceptance of the principle of law. 
John Locke covers this matter comprehensively in his essay 
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“Of Civil Government”. He talks a lot about man in the 
state of nature, calling attention to the fact that man in this 
state is equal to anybody and subject to nobody. He then 
raises the question why should man give up this independ- 
ence of action and submit himself to what a group of men 
say he should do, for that is what man does when he first 
accepts the principle of civil law. Locke goes on to amplify 
his argument by saying that although men are independent 
and are free to hold themselves to be as good as anybody 
else, nevertheless convictions of these men may destroy the 
independence of any individual, and that it is when recog- 
nition of this fact becomes existent that men seek an or- 
ganization which we call government. Man in the state of 
nature lacks three things necessary for civilization and three 
things that man early in his social development comes to 
recognize as necessary. In the beginning, he lacks any 
standard of what practises and procedures should be es- 
tablished for the common good; he lacks in the second place 
any appointed officer to say when these practises or pre- 
scribed procedures have been violated; he lacks in the third 
place any enforcing agency to substantiate and support de- 
cisions of recognized agents. In recognition of the need for 
these things, men are driven together to take sanctuary under 
established laws. 

It is one of the surprising facts of history that time and 
again peoples have reached a level of material prosperity 
and have attained standards of culture which would seem 
to have enabled them to go on into a civilization finer and 
richer than anything which the world has ever known, only 
to be so overcome by the self-indulgence and softening 
process of these conditions as to fall subject to barbarians 
who fell upon them. There is a peculiar effect of material 
welfare that makes men high above the subsistence level 
far more unwilling to give up a portion of that which they 
have than is true of people who are but little above this 
level. So it has been through all history, and the people who 
can discover a way to counteract the effects of this law will 
have discovered the way to carry civilization on to levels 
undreamed of previously, 

Benjamin Franklin thought that we had arrived so far in 
our progress toward civilization that we could regulate war 
and reduce the waging of war to a set of rules. He called 
attention to the fact that in the beginning, war was ex- 
tirpation of the foe; then later that instead of murdering 
all of those who are vanquished, they were taken prisoners 
and subjected to slavery; then later that under an inter- 
national code, there was an exchange of prisoners; and 
finally that a distinction was made between the appropri- 
ation of public and of private property. Franklin suggested 
that there should be an international congress of nations 
who should agree that during wars there should be no in- 
terference with agriculturists because they raised the food 
upon which the people lived; that the same should apply 
to fishermen; that exponents of art and culture shouldn't 
he interfered with; and that other protections should be 
afforded. 

One does not need to say much upon this subject beyond 
calling attention to the modern theory of total war as ex- 
emplified by the Axis. If one is to meet the Axis on equal 
terms, it is necessary to accept the principle of the machine- 
gunning of life-boats, of the bombing of hospitals, of un- 
provoked attack or unarmed vessels and upon unarmed 
cities, and of the creation of an atmosphere as well as the 
fact of terror. Whether the extermination of a people, as 
is the intention in regard to Poland, or the quieting of an 
individual, as in the case of Pastor Niemdller, the principle 


is the same. Fear is to be developed by every conceivable 


method and terror is to walk abroad. Atrocities, knowledge 
of which in times past it has been the effort to suppress, are 
now to be played up and even exaggerated. Movie films 
are to be made, and when the horrors of actual operations 
are not sufficiently defined, scenes are to be invented in order 
that fear and terror shall be made the more contagious and 
the more widespread. 

The net result is that we are now facing a war in which 
our victory must be won against millions of people in racial 
groups—whole generations who have been brought up with 
the theory and the practise that everything which we con- 
sider good is bad and everything that we consider as evil 
is to be held as good. There is no authority to be recognized 
excepting the authority of the state and any competing 
authority, whether of the home, the educational institution, 
the race, or the religion, is to be ruthlessly suppressed. 

What then to us actually constitutes goodness? Janet 
Flanner has said that it takes a great many very good people 
to make a democracy, while it takes only one man to make a 
dictatorship. Who, then, is democracy’s “good man’’? 

Everybody has his own idea in regard to goodness, but 
sooner or later, the question has to be answered, “Good 
for what?” 

A few years ago I was fishing in the northern Maine 
woods. There was a neighboring height called Bald Moun- 
tain from which the view was said to be particularly im- 
pressive and some of us felt that we would like to go up 
there some morning and see it. One day the guide sug- 
gested that we should get up and climb the mountain be- 
for sunrise the following day, which we did. In the course 
of the climb the guide repeated over and over, “This is a 
good day,” and it was a good day, so far as seeing the view 
from the top of the mountain. Visibility was at its maximum 
and we could see hills and streams and lakes miles away. 
In the middle of the day we came down and went to the 
headwaters of a stream where we had been told it was par- 
ticularly good fishing and where we found a beautiful lake 
but from which we secured no fish. The next morning, we 
got up and there was a drizzle; a mist was on the lake 
and the guide repeatedly said the same thing that he had 
said the day before, “This is a good morning.” The fact 
of course was that one morning was good for viewing 
an extended landscape while the other was good for fish- 
ing. The two mornings were entirely unlike, and if our 
program had been reversed, no one would have felt that 
either morning had been good. 

The German says that the good man is the man who 
reverts towards barbarism and adopts all of the principles 
of a life which we call evil. The German says that the man 
is a weakling who believes in righteousness and civilization. 
To him the good man is the man who possesses himself of 
qualities of force and violence and deceit for overcoming 
men not as strong as he. The good man is the man who 
laughs at the idea that there is any such thing as truth and 
who contends that the argument which justifies those things 
which you want to do is good, as compared with any of 
the restraints of truth. 

On the other hand, the interpretation of goodness in a 
democracy, as among ourselves, is the goodness of the civil- 
ized man, blessed with some of the refinements of culture 
and eager for knowledge of the truth. The good man is 
the man who wants to know what things are really so and is 
willing to modify his own convictions and to conform his 
own actions to the demands of reality as against falsehood, 
when the distinctions between these are made plain. 

The youth of America, such men as you are, who are 
given the blessings of educational opportunity, as offered in 
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a school like Taft, have a particular responsibility in this 
matter. In no country in the world has it ever been held 
before that what we call higher education is a privilege 
which should be made available to every one who wants 
it. Someone has said that the door of democracy lies in the 
corrupting theory of privileges without obligations. To 
you, in common with American youth in general, privileges 
are offered such as have never been offered anywhere in 
the world to generations of youth before. To your gener- 
ation opportunities for governmental service will be avail- 
able greater in magnitude and importance with anything 
which any previous generation has known. You are going 
to be citizens in a world where the impact of the ideas of 
other peoples upon us and of our ideas upon other peoples 
will be of inestimable importance to the development of civili- 
zation. Are you ready to face the responsibilities which are 


going to be yours? Do you want to preserve for yourselves 
and for your children and children’s children the privileges 
which have been yours, of dreaming your own dreams, think- 
ing your own thoughts, and living your own lives? I do 
not believe there is a man among you who does not. 

In Maxwell Anderson’s play “Valley Forge”, he has 
General Howe’s emissary, Mary, look at Washington after 
she has seen the destruction of his camp and has sensed the 
situation which must have created deep discouragement in 
his own mind. Very humbly then she says, “There are some 
men who lift the age they inhabit—till all men walk on 
higher ground in that lifetime.” 

There must be many such if we are to save this world of 
ours. This must become an objective of all our schools and 
colleges—to produce good men for democracy. (This I am 
sure is the objective of Taft.) 


Patriotism 


THAT THE THINGS WE CHERISH SHALL NEVER PERISH 


By GOVERNOR J. HOWARD McGRATH, of Rhode Island 
Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, February 11, 1942 


HERE is something satisfying—something reassuring 
—+yes; perhaps something selfish—that we enjoy upon 
a night such as this, amid fellowship and friendship. 
Whatever the community of interest that brings us together 
—whether it be business or government—it is gratifying to 
all of us, not in the sense that such a night permits us to set 
aside our problems, nor to forget them, but rather that it 
reminds us that we are not alone in working out our destiny. 

Tiny though our corner of the world may be—restricted 
though our vision—occasions like this let us know that 
other men are ready to share our problems with us. The 
cares that we marshal on our desks—that we take down 
each day and put back again on our shelves—are made a 
little lighter when we find other men as companions with an 
interest in those problems, and a willingness to talk them 
over—to take them over—and to help us make them over. 
Thus, we come more and more to realize that neither man’s 
problems more than his profits are strictly his own, and this 
is so even in a democracy which exalts man’s personality to 
the highest and defends his rights of property and privacy 
to the fullest. 

Associations such as the Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce accept as a privilege the task of sharing and solving 
the problems of business in this community. The necessity 
for our organization and the value of the service this cham- 
ber has rendered proves the inevitable fact that business is 
not, and cannot be, an isolationist. The opportunities of 
business are entwined in our way of life; and, correspond- 
ingly, the responsibility of business to pay is also part of that 
way. Business must pay its portion on the insurance policy 
that guarantees safe and adequate government through which 
we are all protected in our pursuit of happiness, no less than 
of life and liberty. 

Under our democracy, it is the privilege of each of us to 
take in our Government as intimate a part as we will. And 
if we will, we may side-step any immediate and personal par- 
ticipation. It remains in our personal power to avoid and 
evade all the rights and responsibilities of selecting those 
by whom the Government is administered. But Govern- 
ment, nevertheless, will not withhold its privileges and its 
protection from such delinquents, nor will it withhold from 


delinquent or dutiful the burdens, the costs, the contribu- 
tions, and the sacrifices which are vital to the existence and 
growth of government. Officials, who are the temporary 
trustees of your way of life, will exact these costs and con- 
tributions and sacrifices. They have both the right and the 
responsibility to impose such butdens, to the end that govern- 
ment may function in a manner that will best protect, pre- 
serve, and make permanent the fundamental principles and 
beliefs upon which that Government was founded. 

Imperfections will always exist in those who govern, and 
will usually be magnified by those who are governed. We 
seek, therefore, only the perfection that allows discounts 
for human frailties and misunderstandings. We are not 
strangers to the soft impeachment that the best men do not 
seek public office. We would be too modest to deny the 
further assertion that the better men available are not always 
selected. 

Let us say that it seems to be the prerogative of a democ- 
racy to make some errors. But out of a century and three- 
quarters of trial and error we have fashioned a government 
that has made life a little sweeter, a relationship between 
mankind that is really something to defend, a philosophy of 
life which to retain for others men have gladly and nobly 
surrendered their own lives. 

Within this kind of government men have risen to its 
highest honor—both from Kentucky log cabin and Massa- 
chusetts mansion. And mansion, cabin, and cottage have each 
in turn earned the decoration of the golden star, that mark 
of the highest service and sacrifice supreme. It has been 
earned by the sons of emigrants, no less than by the sons 
of the purple; in its earning they have all been sons of 
what we like to call the average American man. Sons of 
the average man are rising to hero stature from Pensacola 
to Pearl Harbor, from Iceland to India, so that they may 
preserve our form of government for the average men that 
are to come after us. 

If I were asked to describe this type of government—that 
is, government of the average man—I could not better de- 
fine it than in the simple terms of “the rule of the majority, 
the dignity of the minority, and the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual.” Out of these are born the opportunities and the 
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liberties, the pride of citizenship, and the power of personal 
possession, which we term the happiness we pursue. Out of 
this happiness rises the love of country which, when cherished, 
we term patriotism. For patriotism is the high resolve that 
the things we do cherish shall never perish. 

What are these things we cherish ? 

In times like these we are just relearning what the fun- 
damentals are. Often we wonder if we have not been the 
victims of our own civilization, with its illusions of luxury, 
and the confusions wrought by our very genius. 

‘Today we are commemorating the birthday of Thomas 
Edison. His genius is recalled in every brilliant lamp in all 
these gorgeous chandeliers. And yet throughout the conti- 
nents of the world men cudgel their brains to devise the 
perfect black-out. Oftentimes their very lives depend on their 
ability to shut out the last tell-tale electric ray. 

Shut out from what? From another brain child of man, 
from the airplane that inventive America has fostered for a 
generation. This ungrateful child has turned its blast of 
death upon the parent. We have conquered the elements 
of the air; and yet, tonight, everywhere, men, women, and 
children cower from the terror of the clouds. 

We have annihilated distance and the speeding motor has 
each year assumed new uses and new beauty. Today it ap- 
pears a hideous thing of steel, on the endless chain of crush- 
ing wheels of cruelty—the tank emerges to smash the puny 
defense of mere man who created it. 

The submarine returns to its native waters and off the 
very shore of the beloved land of its inventor it spawns 
danger, destruction, and death. 

The headlines of our newspapers have become as fan- 
tastic as the movie ads that spread the inside pages. To the 
eye of the average reader, dulled by the daily piling of 
tragedy upon tragedy, of heroic last stands, of thousands of 
miles of fighting front, and millions of fighting men, the 
headlines seem almost as unreal as the flickering shadows of 
the movie screen itself. 

Slowly but surely, however, the throbbing realities sift 
down into the little shell of isolationism that is the average 
man. Gently, it is cutting into his complacency—he who 
seemed so far off—secure in the thought that drama hap- 
pens to other people but not to me—he is finding himself 
touched by events that leave him no longer independent, but 
with a growing share in a great and frightful adventure. 

Even here, as yet, fate is treating him gently. The sugar 
for his breakfast table is not quite so plentiful. His cream 
now will be delivered only. every other day. A trusted em- 
ployee leaves to join the armed service. Some one else has a 
prior claim to a new tire. He will have to get along longer 
with the old car. The installments that he looked upon as 
a natural part of his budget will go now—not for new cars 
but for new taxes. 

‘Thus we are learning that when a voice says that we must 
pay for victory that voice is talking to us. That when it per- 
mits just a tone of doubt to creep into it, when it says that 
it is cheaper to pay for victory than give tribute in defeat, 
when it even suggests the idea of defeat, it may mean us, 
too, if we are not sufficiently aroused, and soon. We tremble 
a little when we are told that the soft days must be taken 
from our calendar, for there may be on that calendar hard 
days bevond our ken to count or bear. 

There must be people in responsible places to say those 
harsh things when they are true, and such people are charged 
by us with the task of learning their truth, the further task 
of making us believe them, the still further task of prepar- 
ing us for them and protecting us from them, and the hardest 


task of all, getting us to do part of the preparing, part of 
the protecting, and part of the paying. 

In the piping days of peace things that disturbed us, con- 
ditions that annoyed us, were eliminated by laws, laws made 
by average men like ourselves. Mostly they were concerned 
with maintaining rights and neighborly relations and im- 
proving the general lot. As we were average lawmakers, no 
one expected miracles. In the difficult days of war we must 
still meet our problems by law, by-laws made by average 
men like ourselves, but men who are groping with prob- 
lems so unrelated to our experiences or customs or manners 
of thinking that the difficulties of the times are immeasur- 
ably increased, and we should not in this more difficult situa- 
tion expect the laws of average men to assume the dignity 
of miracles, that of and by themselves will solve our prob- 
lems. 

Out of the minds and souls, the thoughts and aspirations 
of generation after generation of average lawmakers, we 
have succeeded in lifting ourselves to a place of light that 
is at once the admiration and the envy of other nations. 
We are not yet able to analyze the envious minds of peoples 
we have long befriended, nor the hatreds of nations we have 
helped. Just as we are not too able to take apart the ma- 
chinery of our neighbor’s mind to find the why of the 
lawbreaker who comes in the darkness of night to steal our 
treasure or violate our home. 

We have come to understand that there are gangster na- 
tions who pillage and plunder; who rape and rob, who seem 
to know not the meaning of the words “fair play” or “fair 
fight.” Our understanding is a trifle slow, it is true. Under 
our policy of live and let live, we have been slow to regi- 
ment our people against people who like to be regimented. 
We have been slow to arm for defense against people who 
joyfully suffer every hardship so that they might be armed 
for plunder. 

Too often we have waited for a stab in the back. On 
our part such action does not denote softness. To that we 
are giving an answer on every field of battle, however out- 
numbered. It does not mean disunity, though aggressor na- 
tions may have mistaken our. tolerance stretched almost be- 
yond endurance because of our insistence on personal free- 
dom. It does not denote selfishness, for we shall not ask of 
anyone more than we are all required to share. And it is 
our purpose not to permit the weak to be exploited for the 
profit of the few. But these weaknesses, which are in- 
herent in a democracy must be counterbalanced, as I believe 
they are, by a determination of our people when once aroused, 
to leave no stone unturned to achieve ultimate victory and 
lasting peace. 

This determination now has taken hold. Our people 
realize that this is war, that it is a struggle to survive, and 
that our way of life may survive. That it is not an enter- 
prise of profit for any man or monopoly—that it is not a 
great adventure to which we invite our youth to go blindly 
and bluntly, untrained or unarmed, while we maintain as 
closely as we can the unhurried ways of our pleasures. These 
youth represent a generation for which we have plotted and 
planned the better things of life, and now we ‘are expecting 
that they shall risk that life itself to atone for our mistakes, 
our unpreparedness if you will, our gullibility; or perhaps 
it was only our belief in life as we lived it, liberty as we 
found it, opportunity as we made it, belief that all these 
would be an inspiration to the world, as a blessing to be 
sought, not as booty to be pirated. 

Men who have willed to be free have reduced their prin- 
ciples to writing, as have those who willed others to be free. 
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Such writings were the Declaration of Independence and the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Men who willed to remain free 
realized that theirs must be a determination set forth in 
writing, and their writings are their laws—laws are written 
that blessings gained may be retained. Laws are not static. 
Though they are based on the past, they look to the future. 
They invite change, or they themselves would never have 
been written. 

Our laws today represent the things for which we fight— 
the rights of ourselves and neighbors to be improved in our 
earthly lot, that the land may be ours to possess and to 
transfer to others, that the home may be further sanctified 
and the birthright of children protected, that the exploitation 
of women may be prevented, and the health and happiness 
of mankind generally be protected against conditions of eco- 
nomic slavery. 

We can make all of the sacrifices that the present emer- 
gency calls upon us to make and still preserve intact these 
basic principles of the written law by which we declare our 
purpose to be free; and we will find these fundamentals fully 
alive when the luxuries are temporarily removed by our vol- 
untary action or by the compulsion of law. And it is 
alone for the fundamentals, and not for the luxuries only for 
the home and family and human things and human rights and 
human relationships, that we have a right to expect men to 
fight and die to preserve. And if these are the fundamentals 
of a nation at war, they should be the measure by which we 
guarantee the maximum human effort in this desperate task, 
the all-out effort on the home front, where preparation and 
production, morale, and manpower are as definitely the needs 
as they are needs on the distant fighting fronts. 

Rather there is no longer a distant fighting front. This 
is a Nation on the alert in a world that is at war. We are 
back to the hour of the Rhode Island pioneer, who took 
the musket from its place above the door and set out to 
protect his home from the savage of the nearby forest. 

Today the savage may be no farther away. The forest 
that conceals him could well be the tolerance, the compla- 
cency, the refusal of our smug attitudes to understand and 
to undertake to do our part. 

The day of the pioneer has gone, perhaps, but the day 
of the patriot is still here. In the district school, in the 
parish church, in the nearby firehouse, and spreading out 
from those observing and listening posts to every home and 
fireside of our State you will find those patriots, training 


and trained, teaching and preaching, and bringing home to 
everyone of us the danger, the real, present, imminent danger, 
shaking us out of the inertia, the cocksureness of safety for 
which there is no guaranty, shocking us out of a belief 
in easy victory for which, heaven knows, there is so little 
assurance. 

Yes, we have taken so much for granted, the superiority. of 
everything we do and make. Yes, this is all fine if we do 
them, and if we make them, but it’s all wrong, and will be 
- if we let George do them, and if we let George make 
them. 

And all these things that we blithely consider America— 
the table of contents of our volume of freedom that was ours 
to enjoy. Are you sure that you are going to be able to 
hand them along to a free people? Hand along what? The 
right of your son to pick his own vocation, your right to 
choose your own business career, to speak your own mind, 
to choose your own church, to trial by jury, to the sanctity 
of your home against invasion, to the freedom of the press to 
criticize our Government and public officials, to your right 
to peaceably petition that Government, and to change that 
Government and its make-up, if need be. 

What is there to lull us, to hold to our easygoing ways? 
Let each man answer for himself—what am I doing that is 
“all out” for defense? What is there in the headlines that 
tell us we can have business as usual, life as always, leisure 
at will? Our hearts are going to be heavier before they are 
lighter. History is going to make new names to take their 
places with Belleau Woods, Valley Forge, and Gettysburg. 

It is fourscore years since Lincoln stood at Gettysburg. 
On that dramatic day he spoke of our country founded “‘four- 
score and seven years” before. Gettysburg is now the half- 
way mark in our present history. It could be the halfway 
mark in our complete history if our Nation is not united, if 
it does not gird itself for this struggle that is life or death. 

The answer lies in our own hearts. There can be no 
division there. There can only be decision. If the spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln is hovering over this gathering tonight, as 
I am sure it is, it may well feel at home. And he who gave 
his love, his labor, and life for an undivided land must know 
that he has not died in vain. For tonight we borrow his 
words to make our own personal pledge: 

“We are here highly resolved that this Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


“Men of Victory” 


WE MUST ALL WORK TOGETHER 


By PAUL V. McNUTT, Federal Security Administrator 
Broadcast over a Nation-Wide Network of the National Broadcasting Company, February 9, 1942 


Sweating through steaming jungles with leaden packs. 

Piloting fortresses into the stratosphere. Planting 
their feet firmly upon the decks of mighty ships. Diving 
into the dark depths in submarines. Tending lathes, driving 
rivets. Tilling the land. Planning and supervising. 

From the Commander-in-Chief to the humblest manual 
worker, our best effort is needed to protect home and heritage. 
In such a cause every task is worth doing well. If your 
work is not publicized, that does not mean that the laborer 
is not worthy of his hire. 


A Se needs every man on the ramparts of freedom. 


America is its men and its women, and the Nation is 
no stronger than their combined power. 


GIGANTIC Man Power Supp.Ly 


The gigantic task of supplying man power for the war 
industries, for the armed forces and for the essential civilian 
production must be assigned in the most productive way to 
the appropriate people. This will save precious time and 
time is the essence of victory. 

Our goals for 1942 are set: 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 
20,000 anti-aircraft guns, 8,000,000 tons of shipping. 
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These are just the large orders—we also have set goals 
for anti-tank guns, machine guns, rifles, munitions and the 
myriad other items necessary to wage war. 

What does this mean in terms of the men who will pro- 
duce these sinews of war? 

We are told that it means 10,000,000 more workers in 
war industries by the end of the year than there were in 
December. This increase must come at the same time that 
we are adding substantially to the numbers in the armed 
forces. That is a goal as definite as the number of planes 
or tanks or ships. 

In December there were 53,000,000 workers in the labor 
force. The number of people of working age increases about 
600,000 every year. This is the general man power frame- 
work with which we have to do the job. 


SEVERAL LIMITED SOURCES 


The labor force can, to a limited degree, be increased. We 
can absorb the remaining unemployed and should bend every 
effort to do so. 

We can bring more women into war work and farm 
work, but there is a limit beyond which the employment of 
women will endanger sound family life. 

We can employ a larger proportion of young people, and 
in many instances colleges are shortening their courses to put 
students to work sooner; but, from a long-time viewpoint, it 
is important that certain groups of students who are pre- 
paring for essential professions should remain in school until 
their training is complete. 

We can postpone the age of retirement to some extent, but 
this source of extra labor is limited by nature. 

We can and should rehabilitate for industry as many 
handicapped people as possible. 

All of these measures, however, will not add the number 
required for this desperate drive for production. I should 
add that in areas surrounding many centers of war produc- 
tion these extra sources of supply have already been used up. 
Millions of the workers needed for war production will have 
to be shifted from civilian production. 

Voluntary response of Uncle Sam’s sons and daughters, 
whether for the battle line or the assembly line, has been 
most satisfactory. But there are complex problems _in- 
volved which cannot be solved by the random efforts of 
millions of undirected individuals. 


Drastic READ] USTMENT 


The dilemmas which we have already faced will pale 
beside those which we are yet to face in mobilizing all man 
power. ‘There are many questions of broad policy to be 
worked out. Last year America followed the path of easy 
expansion. We speedily put to work idle men, idle plants, 
idle stock piles. We experienced boom conditions. This year 
the going will be tougher. We enter a period of priorities, of 
bottlenecks, of tremendous shifts from civilian to military 
employment. The readjustment will be drastic and self- 
sacrifice will be called for in many instances. 

The early days of war preparation were days of rapid 
movement. First came the builders—men who built machine 
tools, expanded factories or raised barracks. From the four 
corners of the Nation they came together to live in shacks, 
in trailers, in tents, in anything which would keep off the 
rain while their screaming saws and pounding hammers 
erected the structure for war. 

Then came the laborers—men and women who tended 
machines, who drove trucks, who loaded powder bags, who 
riveted ships. 


This meant more men back in the mines, in the forests, 
in the fields—more men to delve for coal, more to hew 
timber, more to move trains. 

Next the factories, new and old, started working around 
the clock. This meant more men for three shifts instead of 
one. 

And all the time the American women have made homes 
wherever they have kept the dinner pail full and have fallen 
in beside the men wherever necessary. 

America has started the march to victory. Many have 
had to give up establishing homes and accustomed occupa- 
tions, but many more will have to do likewise. 


Must Reacu Into Byways 


Up to now the average distance of movement of workers 
into war industry centers has not exceeded from 100 to 200 
miles. Only 5 per cent have come from farms and only 
a few Negroes have been drawn in. From now on the range 
of movement will be longer as those close by have mostly 
been employed. We must reach back into the byways and 
the hedges to seek out all willing hands. More will be 
brought in from the farms and the necessary and valuable 
work of tilling the land will be partially taken over by the 
women and older workers. More of the minority groups will 
and must be called upon. It must be remembered that in 
the last war the world’s record for driving rivets was broken 
by a singing rhythmic Negro crew in an American ship- 
yard. Most of the foreign-born in our midst are loyal, willing 
and able to do their patriotic best. 

The universal registration of men from 18 to 65 to be 
completed soon will provide an orderly means of sorting out 
aptitudes and will add materially to our knowledge of 
available labor. It will enable us to set up a clear national 
policy for assisting every individual to make his greatest con- 
tribution. 

The necessity for migration will be all the greater in 
the coming months because some plants will close for lack 
of materials and some retail and distributive businesses will 
lay off help because of the shortage of goods. 

To assist in this process of relocation, the President has 
recommended the extension of unemployment benefits to 
tide the displaced workers over until they can be readjusted. 
We owe it to these industrial casualties to see that they are 
rehabilitated ; we owe it to ourselves to fit them for a useful 
place in the war effort. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE EXPANDED 


In all of this movement, the United States Employment 
Service is the active agent for bringing men and jobs to- 
gether. This organization has been so expanded and stream- 
lined that it would hardly be recognized as the employment 
service of three years ago. Instead of 48 State-Federal serv- 
ices, we now have a unified Federal operation which can 
move men from Georgia to California or from New Mexico 
to Michigan, finding the proper job in the new location 
before he ever leaves home. 

Economy in labor use must be even more rigid in the 
future as we approach the maximum use of manpower. We 
cannot afford competitive hiring methods through which 
employers disorganize the labor market by stealing labor one 
from another. We cannot afford the aimless movement of 
workers who move without assurance that they are needed 
at their destination. In a crisis as grave as this no waste 
motion can be countenanced. The United States Employ- 
ment Service must be used to the fullest. 

To find the right person for the right job when they are 
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2,000 miles apart is no easy assignment. To accomplish 
this, 30,000 job titles have been listed and the qualifications 
required for each one have been analyzed—a bewildering 
array of specialties. 

It is now apparent from the few applicants for many of 
these jobs essential to war production that the supply of 
men with the required skill is exhausted. In such circum- 
stances the employment service is often in the position of 
the country merchant who has to offer something just as 
good instead of the requested article. There was a demand 
for people to make time fuses, bombs and torpedoes. Occu- 
pational analysts determined the kind of ability needed and 
women skilled in needle work were tried out and worked 
very well. Families or related jobs are studied in this way 
to discover which skills can be substituted for those that 
are scarce. An intensive study is being made of the skills 
in the auto industry to determine which of them are adaptable 
to airplane production, and the immediate industrial pros- 
pects of a quarter of a million people depend upon its results. 

Looking back over the past history of the Nation, I have 
no fear that the American people will not gladly move 
wherever it is necessary to find the most useful job to do. 
Our grandsires crossed mountain, river, plain and desert to 
fulfill their manifest destiny to build a mighty nation. Their 
descendants will also conquer all obstacles to preserve that 
which they built. 

Merely to get labor to the right place is not enough. The 
war industries demand keen eyes and experienced hands. 
At the beginning of our effort, the labor force was rusty 
from years of unemployment or underemployment. Its skills 
were of peacetime rather than a wartime variety. They 
needed sharpening up and adapting to new operations. 

Training for war industry began in 1940 by using the 
existing vocational education organization rather than by 
creating any new machinery, but it had to be geared up 
tremendously. 

The Nation’s defense vocational training program has 
completed a year and a half of operation, in which period 
they have trained or are training nearly 3,000,000 enrollees. 
The enrollment has been on the steady increase since its in- 
ception. Now the training shops in many places operate 24 
hours a day. Because of the close cooperation between the 
training programs and the employment office, there has 
been little waste effort. The Employment Service has been 
able to determine the types of training most needed and thus 
direct the effort of vocational classes. 

Industry itself is training specialists on the job. The Na- 
tional Youth Administration .work centers have been able 
to bring inexperienced youth in from remote places to se- 
cure preliminary work experience and provide a steady supply 
of new pupils. But all of the training facilities will have to 
be increased before we have enough skilled men. 


SHort oF Doctors, NuRSES 


It takes many varieties of ability to wage modern war— 
welders, riveters, machinists and all types of skilled labor, 
managers, scientists, engineers. We are short of doctors, 
dentists and nurses. The medical profession and the colleges 
have concentrated on this problem. Courses have been ar- 
ranged to run through the summer, thus reducing the 
graduating time to three calendar years instead of four. 
Nurse training and hospital facilities have been expanded 
to provide the necessary internship and every facility has 
been expanded. But for a long war the men and women for 
essential professional services are still short of the require- 
ments. 


We have organized a procurement and assignment service 
whose task will be to assure the proper distribution of 
trained professional personnel for both military and civilian 
needs to wage total war. The natural abilities of every 
American must be trained to the maximum so that all may 
make their fullest contribution to the common cause. Now is 
no time to hide talents under a bushel measure. As we ap- 
proach the limit in numbers available, the efficiency of each 
worker becomes the chief hope of increased output. 

There are still other considerations which intimately 
affect the Nation’s productivity, chief among which is health 
and vigor. Few realize that 20 times as much time was lost 
last year because of sickness as was lost because of strikes. 

Malaria must be banished from industrial concentrations, 
as well as from Army camps. Recently, malaria control 
work has increased the protection of 700,000 people in the 
vicinity of Army camps and industrial plants. The waste 
from venereal disease has been reduced through wide exten- 
sion of clinical and laboratory facilities and a concentrated 
attack upon the community conditions which promote its 
spread. 


Must IncrEAsE HospPitTA.s 


General hospital and clinical facilities have been greatly 
expanded in industrial centers and must be still further ex- 
panded. 

Also, the needs of industrial hygiene have been considered 
in relation to training additional personnel, health super- 
vision of workers, problems of industrial nursing. Expert 
personnel has been assigned to the State departments of in- 
dustrial hygiene and to large industrial communities. 

The health program has also been strengthened by special 
attention to physical rehabilitation of the handicapped and 
plans for rehabilitating the wounded; the procurement and 
storage of blood for serious operations, and the production of 
commodities essential to public health. 

Direct contribution to health is made by proper food. It 
is becoming recognized that many people in the United 
States are not adequately fed, and we have discovered that 
in industrial plants men who receive a good diet have fewer 
colds, are absent less and are able to do a better day’s work. 

The national nutrition campaign is providing a framework 
which draws together the Federal agencies, State and local 
nutrition committees, private organizations and private vol- 
unteers. An intensive educational campaign is being or- 
ganized to spread better nutritional practices with special at- 
tention to feeding industrial workers. What we are trying 
to do is to take nutrition out of the laboratory and put it 
in the dining room. 


RECREATION GIVEN ATTENTION 


Also contributing to health and vigor are the measures for 
promoting suitable recreation. The special problems of de- 
fense industrial areas have received particular attention. 
Proper recreational outlets are especially significant for young 
persons who have left home for the first time to accept jobs 
in industry. 

It will take a tough, strong America to win this war. 
Our opponents have idolized toughness for years. They 
cannot be defeated by weaklings. All of the measures for 
public health, nutrition and recreation will have to be tire- 
lessly promoted to keep the neutral vigor and fire of the 
American people at a peak. 

In brief, the civilian man power needs which I have out- 
lined include stretching the number in the labor force as 
far as possible, discovering the right place for the service of 
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every person, training so that their service will be of high- 
est quality and promoting health and vigor so that the 
work will be done with the maximum efficiency. We must 
press unceasingly toward these goals as the number in war 
production continually expands. If we do that, the foe 
will feel the impact of the power of 130,000,000 united 
Americans—not just the blows of the military forces. 

The working force needs to be not only hardened physically 
for war, but it also needs mental toughening. In the minds 
of all too many, sacrifice means somebody else’s sacrifice. Too 
many people feel that the war can be won without incon- 
venience to them. Workingmen may be sure that their con- 
tribution is of equal importance with those of management 
and of the fighting forces and that the national safety de- 
mands that this contribution be made unselfishly and unspar- 
ingly. It is going to be a long hard war and we cannot 
afford to become so complacent with minor victories that we 


forget that the final goal is to crush the enemy absolutely. 

We are in a close and desperate contest. The score is 
against us, but the game is young. Any worker who does not 
strain every nerve to carry out his assignment is disloyal 
to his fellows. 

There is not a mother in America with a son in uniform 
whose prayers do not go out to you that the best weapons 
be speedily sent to him. 

American workers, brace your backs and speed your hands 
so that the deadly guns of MacArthur may multiply, that 
the flashing planes of the Fighting Tigers may cloud the 
skies and the tough tanks of the Russian and Libyan may 
cover the earth. Your fellow Americans and your com- 
rades in arms on key battlefields around the globe send 
out their earnest plea and reach forth their eager hands for 
these weapons. For them they mean death or victory; for 
you they mean slavery or liberty. 


The Battle of Time 


“HANG ON BECAUSE WE ARE ON THE WAY WITH WHAT YOU NEED” 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, President, General Electric Company 


Given before the members of the Legislature of the State of New York, on the 
occasion of their inspection of Schenectady’s war work, February 17, 1942 


T has been a real pleasure for us, the citizens and 
neighbors of upstate New York, and particularly for 
all the workers of American Locomotive and General 

Electric, to welcome today to Schenectady the members of 
our state legislature. It seems to me to have produced a 
double opportunity—one for us and one for you. You 
visitors from Albany have had an opportunity to implement 
your thinking and your planning with certain stern realities, 
and we trust that you have been encouraged by what you 
have seen. 

Our opportunity, on the other hand, finds itself in this 
contact with the representatives of a government branch 
to which we are so closely bound. A legislator in the flesh 
—and | have no intention of being flippant—can do much 
to correct and bring into focus the rather hazy picture of 
such an individual held by many of his fellow citizens. 
Strength and understanding flow in both directions from 
such a meeting, and we would all be better off to avail 
ourselves of these opportunities more often. 

On such a day, at such an hour, and in the presence of 
such a company as this, we must wonder what there is to 
sav. Perhaps it would be better not to speak at all, except 
through our works and our machines. So very much is 
spoken and written today concerning what we have done 
and what we have neglected, and yet it is a remarkable thing 
that men everywhere are still hungry for words. Particu- 
larly on the very dark days which we have been passing 
through does the sound of the human voice seem to act as 
a counter-irritant. From human contacts we get warmth, 
comfort, new strength, and at the very least, diversion. 

There were two things in the news yesterday which I 
noted, because each of them seemed to supply a key to this 
meeting. 

First, there was the release from Colonel Ohira, the 
spokesman of the Japanese War Office, who declared on 
Saturday that Japan is resolved to crush Britain and the 
United States completely. If it cannot be done with this 
generation, he said, we shall do it with the next. Japan’s 
war aims, it seems, have not been met by Singapore and are 


not confined to the Far East. To me, and to you, that state- 
ment spells out our challenge and defines our task. 

The second bit of news concerns the new battleship 
Alabama, which yesterday left its ways at one of our Navy 
Yards, to be succeeded by the keel of the 45,000-ton Ken- 
tucky. The keel of the Alabama was laid only in February, 
1940, and it required in its production, 12,225,421 man-hours 
of labor. To me, and to you, that statement spells out our 
progress. These are the tangible words and deeds by which 
we must now plot our lives—enemies and ships. 

The very fact that you lawmakers journeyed to Schenec- 
tady and have seen two really important war-industry efforts 
today forces us to think of the war not only in terms of the 
battles of Europe and Asia, but also, if you please, in terms 
of the battle of New York State. Our State Defense Coun- 
cil, and our various local councils and organized emergency 
groups, have appropriately concentrated a great deal of their 
attention on the defense of our homes and the places in which 
we work. In two months this picture has changed com- 
pletely. We have left defense and we are attacking, all 
along the line. In Schenectady, I can assure you, we are 
actively waging war. One part of this effort may be de- 
fensive in character, because a city such as this, with its 
concentrations of factories, communications, and people, be- 
comes in wartime an immediate and natural object, or 
target, for sabotage, delay, and destruction. It may in all 
likelihood become a target for more direct attack. From 
these efforts of the enemy we cannot run away, and we shall 
not. We must live with them, roll with their impact perhaps, 
and never relax our vigilance. 

Another phase of this battle of Schenectady you have seen 
for yourself—the vast and vital importance of time. Every 
weapon that we can produce in 1942 is worth at least two 
weapons that we may turn out in 1943. There may have 
been a time, a year ago, when the efforts of industry par- 
took of an air once-removed from the battlefield; when we 
had the feeling that we were doing important work, per- 
haps, but that nevertheless we were doing it behind the 
lines, to help someone else. Today we are crouching behind 
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machines and desks and actually exchanging shots. This 
has so far ceased to be just a figure of speech that it is 
not even discussed any more. There is not time. 

We are currently suffering from a great confusion that is 
arithmetical in origin. There have been just too many 
astronomical figures hurled at our heads—legislators and 
public alike. Vast appropriations have been marshalled and 
trained in the halls of Congress and then marched off to do 
battle for us. Believe me—they are but slim protection and 
I should hate to shelter my family behind them. We must 
remember that every dollar that has been appropriated is 
worthless, mere paper money without value, until it has been 
worked out in realistic terms of material, time, and sweat— 
as you saw today. 

Certainly this has been one of the darkest days in our his- 
tory, on which you have chosen to visit us. I don’t mean any 
particular collection of hours designated Tuesday, but these 
hours of wartime which have followed the fall of Singapore 
and other defeats. We believe, because we must, that our 
day is coming but the dawn indeed seems to be most celuctant. 
On one other occasion, recently, I said that as we worked, 
behind us a clock was ticking and men were dying. Certainly 
this is the ultimate in time clocks, with a terrible efficiency 
which—for once—was not invented by Americans. We are 
forced to consider realities with every fresh batch of news 
—and we have been so slow in our realization. 

It is inevitable that in any gathering such as this, the 
word “complacency” is hauled out and thrown—usually at 
someone else. I have noted among various people during the 
past week a growing resentment at this charge. The re- 
sentment probably has nothing to do with the truth of the 
term, but there are finer distinctions. Frankly, I don’t be- 
lieve our people are complacent, and I know for a fact that 
they are weary of being told they are, usually by those who 
helped to contribute to our present situation. We are all 
doing our best, and tomorrow we shall do better, and the 
day after that we shall make the word “impossible” begin 
to curl up around the edges. Perhaps we do need to realize 
that we may not win the war at all. We may lose it. But 
we are not complacent, not with that cold wind blowing 
down our backs. 

“Sacrifices” are another drug on the market today. We 
have been hearing altogether too much about our individual 
and collective sacrifices—our tires, pay increases, taxes, 
clothes, pleasures, opportunities to make money, and time. 
These things which we are called upon to give up are not 
sacrifices at all. They are simply little pieces of peacetime 
selfishness which are scaling off. The only real sacrifice I 
can think of tonight is being thrown into battle—on the 
Bataan peninsula, perhaps—with one hand tied behind, no 
weapon in the other, and no shield overhead. No matter how 
much is written, now or later, about the supreme, sacred sac- 
rifice of giving one’s life—it is not grand, or fine, or pretty, 
or sacred to have a life crippled or blasted away. It is stark 
tragedy and the highest form of waste. Each of these men 
of ours loses the whole world, because for him it exists only 
while he lives. 

Most of the so-called collective sacrifices aren’t that at 
all—and I include labor’s giving up its right to strike and 
industry’s giving up the right to shape its independent des- 
tiny. We aren’t giving up anything—we have no choice 
about it—we want none. Our only compulsion is necessity, 
and we are all fighting for the right to live, and nothing 
more. 

We might say that during the past week the General Elec- 
tric Company has sacrificed two of its most prosperous busi- 


nesses to the national welfare, and I refer to domestic radio 
receivers and household refrigerators—both of which we 
have now been ordered to stop producing and selling. But 
we haven’t sacrificed anything. Certainly we are gratified 
that we were able to build those businesses through the years, 
that from them we were able to derive a fair and at- 
tractive profit, that with them we were able to raise de- 
cisively the standards of American living. We are thank- 
ful to America to have had that opportunity, and now 
we freely throw that added strength in manpower and manu- 
facturing capacity into the common effort. When, some 
years in the future, a woman is privileged to turn on her 
new radio and enjoy the world’s music, or to open her new 
refrigerator as she prepares her evening meal, let her re- 
member, if she will, that men fought to give her that priv- 
ilege, that many of them died, and that the same engineering 
skill which makes her home a better place to live, threw 
around her country a mantle of protection and mounted on 
its beaches a scientifically superior armed force. 

Having mentioned this matter of stopping radio and re- 
frigerator production, may I just tell you that we are pro- 
ceeding with all speed to convert these resources to war 
needs, and to train and adjust the workers involved to new 
tasks. We need these men and women, at Schenectady and 
Erie and Bridgeport and Fort Wayne. We need them all. 

Then there is that other much-abused word—Washing- 
ton—whence comes the wind, the wave, and also the will. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there are still, in the bur- 
rows and hives of our national capital, all too many evi- 
dences of duplication and criminal waste—and these are just 
the things we see. In certain quarters there seems to be a 
tremendous lack of realism, with thousands on the burgeon- 
ing public payroll pursuing the sideroads of bureaucratic 
repetition, of justifying publicity, of anti-trust investigation, 
of protecting minority groups, of pork barrels and petty 
electioneering—in a word, diddling and fiddling not while 
Rome burns, or Berlin, or Tokyo, but while our own world 
burns and starves and dies. 

We have lost face. The United Nations have lost face, 
despite the efforts of gallant men in Singapore and the 
Philippines and the Netherlands Indies and Europe. We 
can take no special pride, it seems to me, in knowing how 
to die. Most people know how to do that. But we did take 
special pride in knowing how to live, and we have now lost 
face because our armies have lacked material and transport 
and aircraft. The correction of this lamentable condition 
is surely industry’s job. We can only say, somewhat ashamed, 
“Hang on because we are on the way with what you need!” 

Industry, I firmly believe, does not have its eye on war 
profits. It must be admitted that the scene tends to confuse 
even the conscientious and the well-informed. Big figures 
have a way of doing that. They unfortunately carry with 
them a seemingly robust air of profits, just because they are 
big. For example, some figures relating to General Electric 
may help to make the point. 

A year ago we reported to our stockholders that during 
1940 there had been an 81 per cent increase in orders re- 
ceived, and that of this amount defense orders accounted 
for about 35 per cent. This year we report that for 1941, 
orders received are 73 per cent greater than in 1940— 
amounting to $1,132,837,000. Many of our separate busi- 
nesses, or lines, are today engaged a hundred per cent in 
war work. 

A year ago we reported that annual earnings for the 
average individual employee were the highest in the com- 
pany’s history; today they are substantially higher. A year 
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ago the total payroll dollars had increased some 28 per cent, 
and we had started the year with 70,000 employees and were 
finishing it with 88,600 employees. Today we are employ- 
ing almost 125,000. 

A year ago we said that in 1940 our productive facilities 
were approaching full utilization for the first time in a 
decade. What shall we say today? We must have passed 
that “full utilization” point sometime during the night when 
nobody was looking. 

In 1940 our capital expenditures for plant and equipment 
were about 20 millions of dollars, a quarter of which were 
for defense purposes, and we then estimated the cost of our 
expansion program to be in the neighborhood of 50 millions 
of dollars. I can tell you that present estimates approximately 
treble that figure. 

We increased our war effort by 65 per cent in 1941, and 
today—in 1942—we are running at a rate of nearly 100 
per cent greater production in the heavy apparatus lines— 
and we are making many products, furthermore, which have 


been entirely foreign to our previous experience. Fortunately 
they are not today foreign to our understanding and ability. 

In the American Locomotive and General Electric fac- 
tories which you inspected today were thousands of very 
busy people, and here is an angle that to me is interesting. 
Perhaps it is also interesting to legislators. Many of these 
workers are paying income taxes for the first time. Almost 
all of them have bought defense bonds. All of them, in 
some way, are putting their money into the war effort. I 
would like to call your attention, moreover, to the fact that 
they, having given their dollars, are now laboring to turn 
them into something, laboring to forge a weapon that will 
restore whatever face we have lost. This is labor, and this 
is industry, purified by fire, working together in unity on 
the one job we all have to do. Just as these Schenectady 
workers were pleased to show themselves to you as concrete, 
dynamic evidence of the will to win, so I hope you were 
impressed by what you saw, and have become one with us 
in our determination to conquer. 


Carping Critics 


By EMANUEL CELLER, United States Representative from New York 
Broadcast over the Red Network of the National Broadcasting Company, February 27, 1942 


HIS is indeed a day of carping critics. Bespatterers 
abound everywhere—on the radio, in the pulpit, on the 
soap box, in the editorial rooms. Columnist and cal- 
umnist have often become synonymous. Whatever the Gov- 
ernment does is wrong. Whatever the President does is 
wrong. Little do these detractors know the terrible harm 
that they are doing. They are planting everywhere the 
seeds of discontent and confusion. Pearl Harbor united the 
nation, but the memory of Pearl Harbor seems to grow dim 
and these defamers are injecting into the arm of the nation 
the virus of despair and defeatism. They lower public 
morale and give comfort to Axis sympathizers in our midst. 
But of all the defamers, the worst are those who continue 
their personal spleen and pre-election venom against Roose- 
velt. 
Of course, all leaders in times of national peril have been 
confronted with detractors and enemies within the gates. 
Lord Rochester said of his Sovereign, 


“Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King 
Whose Word No Man Relies On; 

He never says a foolish thing 

Nor ever does a wise one.” 


One would imagine that a syndicated columnist was writing 
rf Roosevelt. 

“T perceive an inclination for tyranny in all he projects and 
executes.” Does this sound familiar? It seems I only read 
it yesterday in a certain New York daily about Roosevelt. 
In truth and in fact, it was written centuries ago by Cicero 
of Caesar. There is nothing new under the sun. 

In November, 1863, the New York Herald talking of 
“military apathy” attributed it to the “utter brainlessness of 
the administration in Washington,” and further said, “thank 
the Washington imbeciles for the enemy strength.” 

Change 1863 in that quotation to 1942 and you would 
think you were reading this morning’s paper at your break- 
fast table. “President Roosevelt does not care a rap about 


law, property or precedent.” ‘This was said not of Franklin 
Delano but of Teddy and appeared in the Natchez ( Miss.) 
Daily Democrat, December 29, 1907. Such scatterbrain non- 
sense about our President is recurring in the daily press. 

Of course, we have had a dreadful let-down. The news 
coming from the Near East and Far East and along the 
Atlantic Coast has been most disheartening. The fall of 
Singapore, the dash of the Gneisenau and Scharnhorst 
through the Dover strait, the threat to the Burma Road, the 
bombing of Darwin are, indeed, bitter pills to swallow. 
But remember the courage with which Lincoln faced re- 
verses at Bull Run, in the Peninsula Campaign, at Antietam 
and Secessionville and his fortitude in meeting the ques- 
tioning nation. And remember how, finally, he was rewarded 
with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox Court House. Wash- 
ington lost every battle but the last one. In February, 1778, 
at Valley Forge, he wrote that, “Nothing but the most ac- 
tive efforts everywhere could prevent a general mutiny 
and dispersion.” Defeat at Long Island, steady withdrawals 
out of New York through New Jersey, defeat at Brandy- 
wine, repulses at Germantown and Monmouth only stif- 
fened his determination, enhanced his courage. Victory 
finally crowned his efforts at Yorktown. 

Despite Pearl Harbor, Wake Island and Singapore, we 
shall win. Indeed, win we must. Otherwise, as slaves of 
Herrenvolk Nazis and subject to their blue-printed terrorism, 
we may as well slit our throats. Our temporary setbacks will 
make of us a far more dangerous enemy of the Nippon and 
Nazi beasts. 

I am for uttermost criticism provided it be constructive 
and patriotic, but a group of our newspapers seem to say that 
whatever the Government does is wrong, and that all is 
black and hopeless. Judicious appraisal and fair criticism 
can ferret out and destroy ignorance, incompetency or bung- 
ling in high office, but this same group of newspapers seem to 
be bent upon maintaining the role of what President Roose- 
velt called “poison peddlers” and “rumor mongers.” These 
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same newspapers prior to December 7th were isolationist to 
the core and did everything in their power to develop an 
isolationist public opinion that brought us e. g. to the shame 
of passing the extension of the Selective Service Act by only 
one vote in the House. Some of these newspapers said on 
January 28th, “England has systematically sacrificed Norway 
—withdrew from the battle front without informing the 
Norwegian forces, with which she was in physical contact, 
what she was doing and why. She sacrificed Belgium in 
identically the same manner . . . England abandoned France 
at Dunkirk . . England’s plain policy seems to be to 
have allies, but not to be an ally.” These papers are more 
anti-British than anti-Axis. Their unjustifiable aspersions 
upon England are exactly what the Germans hope for, and 
they know and the editors of these newspapers ought to 
know that it is willful, vicious onslaughts of this character 
that make for discontent. Realistically and despite England’s 
mistakes, we need England as much as England needs us. 
We are brothers in arms. Imagine our plight if there were 
no British fleet. 

Just as isolationist papers affected our foreign policy be- 
fore the war, just so, and particularly at this unhappy junc- 
ture, this isolationist or appeasement press dangerously affect 
public opinion and judgment of the war strategy of the Ad- 
ministration. 

The cry for more naval protection along our Eastern and 
Western coasts comes loudest and most hysterically from 
isolationists who but a few months ago said we were im- 
pregnable and impervious to attack and that Roosevelt in 
his gigantic preparations against the Nazis was just seeing 
things. 

The isolationists abetted by these same newspapers op- 
posed Lend Lease Aid, seizure of Iceland, the patrolling and 
convoying of ships through the Atlantic lanes. Everything 
that Roosevelt did was wrong. Raymond Clapper recently 
said, “The answer is that if they had not succeeded in con- 
vincing so many people that we were in no danger, we might 
have been in a stronger position now. Such production as 
we have started with was due largely to the pounding of 
the Administration. . . .” 

Recently, a Washington, D. C. newspaper referred to 
the string of Atlantic bases acquired in the destroyer deal as 
“a lot of time bombs which will one day blow up in our 
faces,” because as the paper said they were only leased for 
ninety-nine years and not permanently annexed by us. This 
is exactly what the various German radio stations are send- 
ing forth in France, Norway, Belgium and Holland to pre- 
vent support by the people of those countries for the allied 
cause. Just as the America First Committee became innocent 
dupes of Nazi and Fascist Agents employed by Hitler and 
Mussolini to sow discontent in the nation before the war, 
so these same carping newspapers are fostering anti-British 
feeling in this country, and, thereby, wittingly or unwittingly, 
hindering the war effort of the United Nations. 

The President announced more aid to Russia and asked 
for the financing of the loan to that nation who, above all 
others, has been putting up a splendid fight against the 
Axis. Discouraging news comes from all fronts except 
Russia. The new announcement of the President’s purpose 
has raised a huge howl in this same, Cliveden press. It spread 
the story that Russia will pull out of the war, desert us and 
make a separate deal with Japan and Germany. That is a 
damnable fabrication. Russia proved conclusively last sum- 
mer that she never will quit until the Nazis are licked. Her 
land ran with rivers of her own blood but she fought on des- 
perately and fearlessly and now she has the enemy on the run. 


There is hysterical fear of Communism. I personally 
hate Communism but Russia is our ally. When a wild boar 
attacks me, I must welcome a ferocious bear attacking in 
turn the boar. We must, therefore, encourage and not dis- 
courage the Russian bear. This obstructionist press continu- 
ously and vigorously attacks Russia. It thinks that whatever 
our Government does with reference to Russia is wrong. 
These papers are powerful ; they have a combined circulation 
larger than any other newspaper group in the United States. 
They seem more bent upon creating dissension between us 
and Russia than in beating the Axis. I remind them of the 
anniversary greeting sent by our beloved General Mac- 
Arthur to the Red Army, declaring that the “scale and 
grandeur” of its campaign against the Germans “marks it 
as the greatest military achievement in all history.” 

The attack of these papers upon the Administration seems 
intensified because we are entering a Congressional campaign. 
Their editorials reek with undue prejudice against the Presi- 
dent and almost everything he stands for. This is, indeed, 
a dangerous situation. 

This incessant insolence against the President calls to 
mind the ancient brawler and demagogue Thersites. One of 
the allies of Troy was Penthesilia, Queen of the valorous 
Amazons. She slew many of the brave warriors but was in 
turn slain by Achilles. When the hero bent over the fallen 
foe and contemplated her beauty and valor, he bitterly re- 
gretted his victory. ‘Thersites brutally criticized Achilles 
for his weakness and ridiculed his grief. In consequence, he 
was rightfully slain by the hero, Achilles. 

Let those who viciously attack our Commander-in-Chief 
and asperse him constantly beware lest a modern Achilles 
render judgment. 

In saying this, I do not desire to throttle the press or 
smother free speech. But the press has duties as well as 
rights. In these nerve racking days, it must encourage the 
citizenry to ever greater sacrifices. —To such end, it must in- 
spire confidence in President Roosevelt and not degrade him. 

It cannot constantly be the voice of despair and hopeless- 
ness. It cannot disparage and villify our Leader day after 
day. Its defeatism must cease. Otherwise, there can be no 
iron determination to win. 

Of course, I don’t mean to imply that everything that 
the Administration does is right. Roosevelt is not a Daniel 
come to judgment, and all Congressmen are not disciples of 
Athena, nor are prescience and wisdom the exclusive quali- 
ties of Congress. Expert knowledge of conditions has other 
dwelling places. We in Washington, indeed, are not arch- 
angels. Far from it. Water never rises above its source. 
We members of Congress are no different, no better than 
you, the constituents who elect us. Like all of you, we are 
also endowed with the frailties of human nature, but we 
do not err all the time. But these self-styled mentors in the 
press think that these tremendous problems of Government 
and war strategy can be solved by some sort of legerdemain, 
by a mere wave of the hand. The tasks in Washington are 
Herculean. It may be, as one mad wag said, “Washington 
is the only insane asylum run by its inmates.” But, in all 
seriousness, Washington is doing a good job under the able 
guidance of the President and his military and naval aides. 
Just think of this. Over 600,000 soldiers were moved across 
the continent practically frictionlessly, without the slightest 
interruption to industry and ordinary civilian pursuits. This 
vast transportation of troops and their supplies and materials 
was a feat given little notice and, indeed, not even commented 
upon by these maligners. 

We have already registered for military service about 27 
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million men between 20 and 45 years of age. Before the 
year is over, four million more will be in our Army and 
Navy. We will eventually have an armed force of seven 
million. ‘The Administration and the cooperation of Con- 
gress are entitled to some credit for this. It is no mean 
feat. 

Instead of at least a minimum of praise, a commentator in 
one of our weeklies persists in calling the acts of our Ad- 
ministration, “blind, stupid, or arrogant.” 

No emphasis was given in this Cliveden press to such en- 
couraging signs like the participation for the first time this 
past Saturday a week of American Army Douglass A 24 
Dive Bombers in attacks upon the Japanese as well as the 
fact that more and more P 40 Curtiss Pursuit Planes are re- 
ported in the Far East. This means reinforcements are 
arriving and will continue to arrive in goodly numbers in 
the Dutch East Indies. 

This hypercritical press fails to impress its readers that 
we are now hitting our stride in the production of war ma- 
terials and that the Executive aided by Congress has ren- 
dered yeoman service in this regard. 

Nine months ahead of schedule, the new 35,000-ton battle- 
ship Alabama was launched. No sooner had she sailed down 
into the waves when the keel of the battleship Kentucky, 
10,000 tons heavier, was laid. We are now launching one 
merchant ship a day, and by May there will be launched 
two a day, and by the end of 1942, we will hit four 
launchings a day. 

Tanker launchings are weeks ahead of schedule. These 
tankers will soon be made speedier to outrun submarines. 

We formerly operated 10 shipyards with 46 ways; now 
we have 40 shipyards with 275 ways. 

“The people are not complacent, but Congress is com- 
placent.”” This is a quotation directly from the Obstructionist 
Press. In my twenty years of service as a Congressman, I 
have never seen a Congress less complacent. 

Winston Churchill appearing before the Joint House and 
Senate said, “But here in Washington, in these memorable 
days, | have found an Olympian fortitude which, far from 
being based upon complacency, is only the mask of an in- 
flexible purpose and the proof of a sure and well-grounded 
confidence in the final outcome.” 

One ultra liberal weekly condemned Congress for re- 
fusing to swallow hook, line and sinker everything the Execu- 
tive recommended. The Obstructionist Press condemns us 
at the same time for being a rubber stamp. 

This same Obstructionist Press’ main comment on our 
naval victory at Marshall and Gilbert Islands was that the 
news was not given out by the Navy Department fast 
enough; whereas, this victory of our Navy raiding force 
under Vice Admiral William Halsey, Jr. will rate as one 


of the high spots of the war. The Japanese were taken 
by surprise; their ships sunk at anchor; their planes de- 
stroyed on the ground. Our losses were small. From the 
bridge of the Flagship, Vice Admiral Halsey directed the 
attack with a “Swiss watch precision.” 

This Obstructionist Press would do well to remind its 
readers of the great exploits of our Navy. 

I repeat. Congress has played no little part in the achieve~ 
ments which are to be accredited to this Administration. But 
these same vilifiers pick out and magnify mere fly specks 
and criticize severely. The slightest fall from grace on the 
part of Congress and the whole Congressional system is con- 
demned to everlasting damnation. It was ever thus. The 
legislators have never been the darlings of any nation. This 
morning I received a letter calling me a “‘pest.”” Way back 
in 1567, Colonel Saxby said of Oliver Cromwell, “Let 
every man to God hath given the spirit of Wisdom and 
Courage be persuaded to free the world from this Pest,” 
(meaning Cromwell). Jonathan Swift in ‘“Gullivers 
Travels” has this to say: “My little friend Grildrig, you 
have made a most admirable panegyric upon your country; 
you have clearly proved that ignorance, idleness, and vice are 
the proper ingredients for qualifying a legislator.’”’ How like 
the carping critics of today. 

In 1908, on January 28th thereof, the Albuquerque New 
Mexico Morning Journal said, “If God had made Congress 
He would not boast of it.” No age would dream of neglect- 
ing to berate its legislators. Assailants of Congress march 
undaunted through history. “How can we expect integrity 
or uprightness” asks the North American and United States 
Gazette in its issue of September 15, 1857, “in Congress, 
when the bar rooms and bullies furnish the candidates?” 

Every editor, past and present, remains a Zoilus. Each 
wordcatcher must have his say, and what better target than 
the legislature? It has been the compelling notion of every 
era, age and period that if there are gibes, invectives, in- 
sults, vituperations, revilements, etc., to spare to throw them 
in the direction of the law-makers. The punchline perhaps is 
the reply made by Edward Everett Hale, then chaplain of 
the United States Senate, when someone asked him, “Do you 
pray for the Senate, Doctor Hale?” “No,” he said, “I look 
at the Senators and pray for the country.” Unlike the popu- 
lar advertising slogan, nothing new has been added by our 
present day castigators. Perhaps you may agree that Con- 
gress must have some merit to have survived as an institu- 
tion. 

Finally, if these carping critics, these Sir Benjamin Back- 
biters, these owners and editors of the Obstructionist Press 
were to get close enough under Nazi and Nippon bombs 
and machine-gun bursts, they would change their tactics 
mighty quickly. 


The American Workers Responsibility 


ACTUALLY A SOLDIER IN OVERALLS 


By GEORGE MEANY, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before the Detroit and Wayne County Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich., March 12, 1942 


NDER ordinary circumstances on an occasion of this 
kind it would be proper to discuss those things that 
we, as trade unionists, have in common—labor’s prob- 


lems in the organizational field, in the economic field, in 
the legislative field. We would want to discuss the progress 


being made in extending the benefits of trade unionism to 
more and more workers in fields hitherto untouched. 

We would want to talk about wage increases, work-hour 
reductions and about legal protection for workers in indus- 
try through enactment of wise and just laws. 
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In short, we would warit as workers to talk exclusively 
about those things that have to do with raising the standards 
of life and of work of the people we represent. 

But, as Americans, we must at this time think of the only 
thing that really counts today. All of labor’s problems, both 
past and present, pale into insignificance before the one 
great problem of today for all Americans—rich and poor, 
banker and shop-keeper, employer and employee—what can 
we as individuals or groups do to bring complete and final 
victory for our country and its allies? 

Everything that we are, everything that we have, every- 
thing we hold dear, must now be subordinate to one single 
and overwhelming purpose—the triumph of free men every- 
where over the forces of hate and destruction, those forces 
which would, through military domination, impose a sys- 
tem of slavery on workers the world over. 

American labor, as represented by the American Federation 
of Labor, has had no illusions about this war and what was 
at stake from the very outset. Our organization long ago 
called attention again and again to the threat to our country 
and its institutions that was evident in the moves of Hitler 
and the Japanese military clique against the free peoples of 
Europe and Asia. 

Despite labor’s warnings repeated year after year from 
1933 on, it was not until June of 1940 that a majority of 
our people realized that the United States of America was 
high on the list of Hitler’s intended victims, and it was not 
until December 7th of last year that there was developed 
(overnight perhaps) in this country a final conviction that 
Japan was determined to collaborate in bringing about our 
elimination as a world power. 

Labor knew in 1933, labor knew in 1940 and labor knows 
now what this war means to workers. We knew then and 
we know now that a victory for the Axis means an end to 
the free America we have known. We know that it means 
an end to free trade unionism and the imposition of a brutal, 
inhuman system of slavery in which the individual human 
being becomes a mere tool of the state, with no more rights 
or privileges than has a hammer or a monkey-wrench. 

That is why labor today looks upon this war no longer 
as just a war to defend our homes, our lands and our 
freedom. No longer can we consider this a war for defen- 
sive purposes only. This is a war to the finish between free- 
dom and slavery. There can be no compromise. There can 
be no negotiated peace with a victorious Hitler or a satisfied 
Japan. Nothing less than the destruction of Hitler can sat- 
isfy America today. Never again shall Japan be allowed 
to build for conquest while she practices her sinister and 
treacherous diplomacy. Complete and absolute victory by 
force of arms over her enemies is the one aim of America. 

In bringing about this result, which to me is as inevit- 
able as the coming of daylight tomorrow morning, American 
labor has a glorious opportunity. As workers we can con- 
tribute more toward this sacred cause than can any other 
group anywhere in the world. This is a mechanical war. 
This is a war of production. This is a war that is being 
fought not only on the actual fighting front, not only by 
our gallant men on the high seas and in the air, but also 
on the farms, on the roads and in the shops and mills of our 
country. 

Our nation’s victory depends on the production of planes, 
guns, tanks and ships and also on the speedy transportation 
of these weapons of war to the place where they will do the 
most good. We must out-produce the Axis powers in an 
overwhelming way. This most important part of the job 
belongs to the workers of America. It is a big job. Our 


enemies have had a long headstart in their preparations for 
this war. We must catch up and then speed past them in the 
race of production before we can achieve final victory. 

May I say to you tonight that organized labor has done 
its full share of the job to date. Beginning back in June of 
1940, when the fall of France first brought home to all 
America the possibility of a Hitler victory and the conse- 
quences to us of such a victory, the splendid building trades 
workers of the American Federation of Labor, through their 
organizations, pitched in to cooperate with the War and 
Navy Departments to bring to completion the largest con- 
struction program ever planned by our nation in peacetime. 

In the space of a few months hundreds of cantonments for 
the military training of our civilian population were con- 
structed all over the country. Thousands of new plants 
were erected in record time for the production of munitions 
and other instruments of war. Stiff schedules for this con- 
struction work were laid down by the government depart- 
ments concerned. More speed was demanded in the plans 
formulated than the government experts had any logical 
reason to expect. Thousands of mechanics were transported 
through the cooperation of the Building Trades Department 
of the A. F. of L. many hundreds of miles from their homes 
in order to complete this work without a single penny of 
transportation cost to the government. 

And yet in practically every case on record these canton- 
ments, training stations and factories were constructed weeks 
and months ahead of schedule. 

In the vital shipbuilding industry, a similar record has 
been written in the last two years. Under the leadership of 
the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. of L. a system 
of labor, management and government cooperation has been 
worked out in this industry which has brought splendid re- 
sults. Production facilities have been expanded and the rate 
of production has been stepped up to an astounding pace. 
Here again the progress schedules laid down have been left 
behind and ships are being turned out many months ahead 
of the scheduled date of completion. 

What is true in this respect in the construction and ship- 
building industries is likewise true in other industries where 
organized workers are engaged in producing the things neces- 
sary for our men at the fighting fronts. 

Labor took the lead on the question of eliminating work 
stoppages on defense work when the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor requested the establish- 
ment of a tri-partite board for this purpose in January of 
1941. The National Defense Mediation Board came into 
being as a result, and despite any comment to the contrary 
made a splendid showing. The record discloses that with 
the exception of one or two highly publicized cases all dis- 
putes which arose were settled while production carried on. 

When our country formally entered the war after the 
treacherous attack by Japan on December 7th last, labor 
again showed the way in an effort to bring about all-out 
production for victory. On December 15th and 16th the 
leaders of all national organizations affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. met in Washington and pledged complete support to 
our Commander-in-Chief in this crisis. Labor voluntarily 
relinquished the right to strike as a means of adjusting 
grievances that might interfere with war production and 
proposed the substitution of the peaceful methods of concilia- 
tion, mediation and arbitration to resolve whatever griev- 
ances might arise. 

The National War Labor Board is now engaged in ap- 
plying these methods with almost perfect results to date. 
Might I say in this connection that the national officers of 
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the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. have cooperated with each 
other in a very fine way in order to help the War Labor 
Board pursue its most difficult task. 

Labor is cooperating with government and industry in 
the training and reallocation of skilled men needed in war 
production. Labor is leading the way in a campaign for all 
workers to purchase defense bonds to the very limit of their 
ability. In addition we find organized workers urging the 
use of more and more shifts in industry in order that around 
the clock production will be an actual fact instead of a 
figure of speech. 

Labor has used its organizational structure to cooperate 
to the fullest in order to construct the facilities of war train- 
ing and production, to produce the weapons of war, to build 
the ships in which these weapons must be transported and to 
man the ships when they are complete and ready for their 
hazardous task. In short, the record of the last several years 
shows that the workers of America, both organized and un- 
organized, are giving of their very best to preserve our 
American way of life. 

Despite this splendid patriotic record which is unexcelled 
anywhere else in the world, and I include Great Britain 
in this statement, we find that those who make a profession 
of hating labor in peacetime are still practicing their pro- 
fession during this time of national crisis. When every- 
one’s efforts should be directed toward the achievement 
of real national unity and the very highest in national morale 
we find there are those who would use this crisis that threat- 
ens the very existence of our country to shackle labor with re- 
strictive laws and in addition to wipe off the statute books 
those protective laws that have placed the American work- 
er on a higher plane economically than any other worker 
on earth. 

An example of this is the effort to repeal the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Attempts are being made to convince the 
American people that this law is in some way preventing 
war productien plants from operating more than forty hours 
per week. This is absolutely false. 

Actually, the people who are clamoring for the repeal 
or the setting aside of this law are not interested in speeding 
war production. They are interested in returning to the 
days when pecan shellers, novelty makers and other exploited 
workers were paid ten and fifteen cents an hour. They are 
interested in making it possible for the chiseling type of 
employer (and war or no war we still have some chiseling 
employers) to work his employees ten and twelve hours a 
day. 

What is needed is not the same workers putting in ten 
and twelve hours a day, for as long as they can stand it 
(and let us not forget that work in war industries is not 
easy work) but that more workers, new workers be given 
jobs and new shifts be put into effect. That is the way to 
attain maximum output. 

And let no one try to tell labor that manpower is lack- 
ing. We may reach that point, but we have not reached it 
vet. Here in Detroit with so many skilled men and women 
walking the streets, you know that talk of a labor short- 
age is poppycock. We still have millions unemployed. Let 
us put them to work on this vital victory program. 

In times of peace it is tremendously important for a 
democratic nation such as ours to maintain the morale of 
its citizens at the very highest level possible. In times of 
war it is absolutely fatal to a democracy to permit the 
morale of its citizens to be impaired. Democratic nations, 
unlike dictatorships, depend for the continuance of their 
democratic structure on the support of the common man. 
Nothing could be more destructive to the morale of the 


millions of American workers on whom our nation must 
depend in this day of mechanized warfare, than to have 
their confidence in our way of life undermined by the pas- 
sage of punitive or restictive measures against labor. 

There is nothing in the record which warrants any such 
action and these attempts to shackle labor, whether suc- 
cessful or not, are bound to bring about a lowered morale 
among workers. 

It is in the nation’s interest that workers on whom we 
depend for victory should work under conditions con- 
ducive to their health and the health and welfare of their 
families. Break down a worker’s conditions and you break 
down his morale and deal a body blow to his productive 
capacity. Anyone who attempts for selfish purposes to im- 
pair the morale of the American worker is guilty of an act 
of treason. 

The working men and women of America today are 
supremely confident in the efficiency of the democratic way 
in this struggle. They are supremely confident of our ability 
to out-produce the slave workers of the Axis. They are 
above all supremely confident of the ultimate and inevitable 
victory of the United States over Hitler and his Japanese 
cohorts. Let us not do anything to destroy that confidence. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor in 
this time of national stress is clear. We seek no special 
privileges or advantages in this period of crisis. We are 
ready to make sacrifices. We have already made sacrifices. 
We make them gladly because we are determined that our 
nation shall win this war. 

The charge has been made that labor is seeking to grow 
rich out of this war. That charge is absolutely false. The 
fact is that rents, food prices and the cost of clothing and 
all essential commodities have increased so greatly that, 
in terms of real wages, American workers are worse off 
than they were a year ago even where they have received 
small wage increases. 

Organized labor, as represented by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, never has and never will attempt to turn a 
national crisis to selfish advantage. In this war in which 
we are now engaged we, of the American Federation of 
Labor, are adhering to this policy. Loyal as we are to our 
movement, which has meant so much to the growth and 
development of our country and to the improvement of 
American life, we place our country first. This is a cardinal 
principle of the creed of the American Federation of Labor. 

As we of labor shun all opportunities to use the nation’s 
crisis for advantage, just so, we feel, should employers, in 
turn, refrain from seeking to use the war period to gain 
selfish advantage for themselves by breaking down the 
standards of their workers. 

Above all things, in this war we must have unity—real 
unity. We are all in the same boat. Every American, be 
he worker or businessman, farmer or professional man, will 
remain free or become a slave depending on whether or 
not we win this war. 

We must all work together. There can be no denying 
that constructive management has a vital role to play just 
as has labor. Labor and management and government must 
cooperate. America’s life as a free land depends upon it. 

If we are to have the full unity which is so essential, all 
this unwarranted sniping at labor on the part of foolish or 
vicious men should cease, for these baseless attacks have 
one outstanding effect, and that is to breed disunity, and 
he who promotes disunity is an enemy of America, whether 
he realizes it or not. 

While discussing this question of unity, it is pertinent to 
refer to the unity of purpose that has been achieved in 
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the ranks of labor on the all-important question of com- 
plete all-out production for victory. Labor has shown that 
it is intelligent enough and patriotic enough to realize that 
this is the time to put factional differences aside for the 
nation’s welfare. 

In my opinion there has never been a sound trade union 
reason for a divided labor movement. There is no sound 
reason for division today. Let us hope that the spirit of 
unity engendered among labor men by our nation’s needs 
in this time of national emergency will lead to a speedy 
adjustment of the differences which now keep us apart. 
The A.F. of L. is ready. Our peace committee is still intact 
and waiting for a word from the C.I.O. for a resumption 
of meetings designed to bring about a single united move- 
ment which we need now and surely will need more than 
ever when this war is over. 

In looking forward to the trying months to come let me 
ask you to keep uppermost the thought I mentioned earlier 
in my talk to you tonight, that nothing is really important 
to any of us these days except ultimate and complete victory 
for our nation over its enemies. Let us remember that the 


worker of today in this modern war is actually a soldier 
in overalls; let us remember that production must go on 
without stoppage, without delay, at a faster and ever faster 
pace. Let us remember that the labor representative who 
contributes to the causes of a work stoppage during these 
times is Hitler’s friend and the enemy of American trade 
unionism as we have learned to know and respect it. 

Let us remember that America’s workers are carrying the 
responsibility of producing not only for our people but 
for the liberty-loving people of all the world. Let us re- 
member that it depends on how well we do our job as to 
what kind of world this is going to be for many gener- 
ations to come. 

If we remember these things in the light of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor tradition that you cannot be a 
good trade unionist unless you are first of all a good citizen, 
then some day in the not too far distant future we will 
perhaps have an opportunity to gather around as we are 
here tonight, in an atmosphere created by a just peace, to 
celebrate the victory of humanity and decency over the 
forces of inhumanity and barbarism. 


The Beliefs We Fight For 


A CONCEPT MORE POWERFUL THAN THOSE WHICH BOLSTER THE ENEMY EFFORT 


By LIEUTENANT OREN ROOT, JR., United States Navy 
At Banquet of Associated Industries of New York State, February 19, 1942 


United States Navy, which I am proud to wear, I 
speak of course as an individual only and the opin- 
ions which I shall express are exclusively my own. 

We cannot see much into the future, but this we can see: 
When historians come to write the history of the Twentieth 
Century, they will record one overwhelming and trans- 
cendent fact, that in our time for the first time the peoples 
of the world became one people. Always before in the tens 
of thousands of years of human history the world had 
been divided into parts, each comparatively uninfluenced by 
the morals, the culture, the economy, the wars of the others. 
But in the Twentieth Century A. D. came the great transi- 
tion, so that ever after the fate of every important nation of 
the earth was bound up with every other. 

The question we face today, therefore, is whether this 
world is to be the kind of world we in America want or 
whether it is going to be another and much less pleasant 
kind of a world. Our enemies know very well what kind of 
world they want. They want a world where they will be 
the masters and all the remaining peoples of the world will 
be their slaves. Their culture knows no morality except 
force for the material benefit of those who wield it. They 
are lean, hungry, determined peoples—in their concepts not 
unlike the barbarians who swept over the great civilizations 
of the past. We must- overwhelm them with force—with 
tanks and guns and planes and men. But we must over- 
whelm them also with the kind of ideas which alone make 
men fight—with a concept more positive, more dynamic 
than theirs. 

Men fight because they want something—because they 
believe in something. When fighting is easy they don’t have 
to believe very much in it, but the harder the fighting gets 
the more ardently they must believe in order to persevere. 
The United Nations are facing grim and somber days. We 


A Unies I stand before you in the uniform of the 


are no more than human, and we need a belief, a concept to 
fight for, a concept which will prove more powerful than 
those which bolster the enemy effort. It is about this con- 
cept which I wish to speak tonight, for like tanks and planes 
and men and guns, it is an essential of American victory. 

In the first place, it must be a positive and dynamic con- 
cept. 

In the second place, it must be an all-out concept. 

In the third place, it must be a last-ditch concept. 

In the fourth place, it must be a concept equally applicable 
to war and to subsequent peace. 

In the world today the only alternative to the Axis con- 
cept of force and race superiority is the concept of the dignity 
of the individual—of his inalienable right to be free. Where 
does this concept come from? It was not held by the ancients, 
even by the great democracies of Greece. We do not accord 
it to animals, but only to human beings. What is its basis, 
what is its justification? It comes from the Christian teach- 
ing that man was born in the image and likeness of God— 
that his soul is immortal, that he is not even completely his 
own master, much less the master of any other human being. 
That is the concept which by its dynamism and power built 
the civilization of which the United States is the greatest ex- 
ample. That is the concept which we must nourish and 
revivify and adhere to if we are to have the moral and spiri- 
tual power to face the grim days ahead. 

Often it is said that this is America’s war. That is so 
geographically, because geographically we are in the center 
of it; the war is in the Atlantic and in the Pacific and we 
lie between the two. But it is true in the greater sense that 
America, more than any other nation, is the exponent of the 
Christian, egalitarian concept. It took form for us at the 
earliest instant of our existence, when in its very first sentence 
the Declaration of Independence said ““We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are endowed by their Creator 
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with certain inalienable rights * * *” It grew so that, for 
all our faults, more people of diverse origins and races and 
creeds live in freedom and dignity here than anywhere else 
now or ever before in all the sweep of history. Our be- 
vinnings, our culture, our reason for existence, our hope for 
victory are all founded in this concept. It is essential, de- 
manding, transcendent. 

But in an all-out war it is not enough to possess a dynamic 
concept unless the concept too is all-out. Ideas are not sus- 
ceptible of compromise. You cannot half believe something, 
even in normal times, much less when that something is un- 
der attack. Believing is an absolute condition. Either you 
believe or you don’t. That is why, for example, anti-semitism 
is an enemy of our war effort. It strikes at the validity of 
the concept which we have said is the cornerstone of victory. 
Or take an even more flagrant example, the attitude of 
some people toward the negro. We purport to be opposing 
the Nazi theory of the master race, we welcome the invalu- 
able assistance of the yellow Chinese who are providing the 
only effective resistance to Japan. In those contrasting cases 
we raise high the banner of individual freedom founded on 
the law of God. And then we turn to the American negro, 
who is good enough to be drafted into our armies to die, 
and we tell him—at least some of us tell him—he must keep 
his place. We continue to penalize him economically, to 
segregate him socially, to withhold many of the educational 
opportunities which are the right of every white. Even in 
some quasi-defense activities, his efforts to volunteer have 


been looked upon askance. I am not arguing for or against 


intermarriage or any other specific policy. I only mean to 
point out this frightful, frightening—and if persisted in per- 
haps disastrous—chink in the armor of the basic concept of 
our whole war effort. Pearl Buck tells us that our attitude 
in this regard is measurably injuring our position in China— 
precept, say the Chinese, must be buttressed by example. But 
more than that, it goes to the roots of our whole moral 
position. We must begin at once to reverse it. We must have 
an all-out concept in an all-out war. 

More even than being dynamic and all-out, our concept 
must be a last-ditch concept. Lincoln said that this nation 
could not exist half slave and half free. Beginning with 
our time, the whole world is just as much a unit as the 
United States was in 1860. A man can go from New York 
to Tokyo today in less time than he could go from New 
York to California in 1860. And this one world cannot 
be half the way we want it and half the way the Axis 
wants it. Nations may lose this war and survive geographi- 
cally, but neither our concept nor the Axis concept can 
lose and survive. In other days when political leaders said 
“There can be no compromise,” a cynic might well have 
taken their words with a grain of salt. But this time they 
state the inescapable fact, as to which neither we nor any- 
one else has any choice. ‘That is why some talk one occa- 
sionally hears is so criminal. I refer to people who throw 
off thoughtless criticisms of our ally, England, or of some of 
our own military or political leaders. I do not mean to say 
that there should be no criticism. Quite the contrary. Those 
who are free to speak—as, on such subjects, a naval officer 
quite properly is not—should shout from the housetops their 
constructive suggestions for strengthening our effort—in the 
military, the political or the idealogical sphere—just as my 
former chief and great friend Wendell Willkie does from 
time to time. But the nagging, the gossiping, the slacken- 
ing of purpose—these are the idealogical fifth columns 
which contain the seeds of disaster. The darker the news, 
the greater our tribulation, the more serious they are. This 
is a war for life or death in the literalist sense of the words. 


Our concept, therefore must be just as powerful in dark 
days as in bright ones; it must be a last-ditch concept. 

Finally, it must transcend the war and operate with equal 
effectiveness in the peace. If we were fighting to acquire 
territory, or even to protect territory, this would not neces- 
sarily be so. But we are not fighting for that. We are 
fighting to make sure that the world will be our kind of 
world. Obviously, winning the war is only the first step 
in this. Winning the war only gives us the opportunity to 
establish the kind of a world in which the United States 
can pursue its goals of order and decency and freedom. We 
had that opportunity once, in 1918, and we missed it. If 
we win this war, we shall have what is given to few people: 
a second and probably a last chance. The fact that we 
failed then does not mean we shall fail again. There are at 
least two great factors which will be operating for us this 
time which were lacking then. The first is the experience 
gained in our initial failure, the second the tremendous 
coincidence that the kind of a world the United States re- 
quires is the kind of a world which is wanted by the over- 
whelming majority of mankind. 

I read the other day in an out of town paper an article to 
the effect that all discussions of peace aims served but to 
retard the war effort. To the extent that the writer referred 
to pink teas where silly escapists people sit and discuss fanci- 
ful Utopias, all will agree. But peace aims in the sense of 
the reasons for which we are fighting—the concepts and 
purposes for which young men are giving their lives, and 
women are giving their husbands and sons—these are the 
very fibre of our battle. 

Do not make the mistake of believing that all this is the 
property of the philosopher, the theorist. The ideas which 
we have been discussing tonight apply to every person in 
this room, to every person in America. We have defined 
the kind of concept which is essential to American victory. 
But that concept is no more than the aggregate of the hearts 
and minds of every man and woman and child in the United 
States. Do you in your innermost heart really believe that 
all men—everywhere—were endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights? If you do, you are strengthening the 
war effort of America. Is this an all-out belief with you— 
applicable not alone in instances which are momentarily 
expedient, but applicable in principle at least in all in- 
stances, always? If so, you are strengthening the war effort 
of America. Are you prepared to stand by the cause both 
of ourselves and our allies, come what may, until victory or 
death? And when victory is won, are you determined to 
use your influence—however wearied, however spent you may 
be--to use your influence to the end that the United States 
will exert its leadership in the orderly reconstruction of the 
world? If so, then you are strengthening the war effort of 
America. 

Freedom was born in the hearts and minds of men who 
valued it above everything material, even above life itself. 
We, in America, shall keep it only so long as we so value 
it. We must value it above our lives, above our profits, 
above our prejudices. We must value it as we value the 
God Who gave it to us, without Whom we can no more 
keep it that we could keep the stream if we lost the source. 
We must value it not alone in our high policy but in the 
routine doings and thoughts of our daily lives. It has been 
said that in the long run a people gets the kind of govern- 
ment it deserves. Let us who love America and the great 
spiritual truths she represents, let us who wish for the kind 
of world where America can pursue her destiny to ever 
ascending platforms of greatness—let us pray that there are 
enough of us who truly deserve to be free. 


Walter C. Ploeser 
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“Win the War—Or Build the St. Lawrence?” 


IS IT DEFENSE OR WASTE? 


By WALTER C. PLOESER, Congressman from Missouri 
Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., February 10, 1942 


IN the war—or build the St. Lawrence—sounds 
W ominous, doesn’t it? In fact such is nct the case 

in so many words. When I say, “Win the war or 
build the St. Lawrence” I can just hear my critics saying 
that Ploeser is trying to tell the people that if we should 
by chance build the Great Lakes St. Lawrence Seaway 
that America is doomed to lose the war. For the benefit 
of these critics let me say: That every bit of waste on the 
part of the people, or the government, sets back the date 
of victory; every bit of waste on the part of the government 
also places a greater burden upon our people. The way to 
win the war is to spend all of our energy on the necessary 
things. There isn’t any stretch of the imagination that 
permits a logical person to argue that the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is necessary to the war effort. 

The Billion Dollar Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is a plan to open the Great Lakes to ocean traffic 
and international trade by building a 27-foot channel 
through the lakes and rivers from Lake Superior to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River in Canada. 

This Seaway, as projected, would be built jointly by 
the United States and Canada, with the bulk of the cost 
falling on the American taxpayers. Aside from the cost, 
this project, if constructed, would enable foreign nations, 
with their control of the world’s shipping and their cheap 
labor, to invade our own great inland industrial and agri- 
cultural empire. It would, therefore, irreparably damage 
American labor, agriculture, rail transportation, motor 
transportation and industry in general. 

I would like to confine myself to the real arguments 
pro and con. I would like to confine myself to the harm 
and dislocation it will bring to our present methods of 
commerce, to the direct and indirect injury to industry, 
to the lowering of the living standards of labor and to 
the disadvantages that will be created for agriculture. All 
these impairments are of fundamental importance. But, 
because the proponents of the St. Lawrence Waterway have 
falsely labeled it a “defense” project and because these 
same proponents have out of sheer desperation abandoned 
all original account, the issue will probably be brought 
clearly to the point of defense or waste. This project is 
so clearly not defense that the proponents will soon realize 
that the defense label is the thinnest thread of all the argu- 
ments they have created. 

On May 28, 1941, I outlined to the nation the specific 
damage the building of this seaway would bring to the 
Coal Industry, the Iron-ore Industry, the Railroads and 
Truck lines and the great inland waterway system which the 
government has already built at the expense of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. I then carefully detailed the injury 
to the American seaports. Tonight, Americans are awake 
to the fact that economically the St. Lawrence project 
would be a harmful undertaking. This is evidenced by 
volumes of opinion in opposition received by Members of 
Congress in recent months. 


There is an attempt to muzzle opposition by falsely ap- 
plying a war label. Last June the cry went out that the 
St. Lawrence must be built for defense. This defense label 
was directly attributable to the fact that the proponents 
of the measure in the Congress simply could not get enough 
votes to pass the bill. 

Last July I pointed out the gross contradiction between 
American proponents, and between Canadian and Amer- 
ican proponents, in their meager efforts to make their de- 
fense claims hold. Not to be outdone the proponent forces 
in the Administration proposed to the proponent forces in 
the Congress the idea of a great Omnibus Bill, which would 
include hundreds of projects in a great many States and 
Congressional Districts. To get this Bill together they in- 
cluded a few needy and worthy projects, to lend an air 
of respectability. Frankly, worthy helpful war projects 
have been purposely delayed to help force the entirety of 
this unworthy measure. Also, into this Bill went many 
projects which have already been defeated by the Congress 
in past sessions. Most notable of these rejected and re- 
pudiated projects was the monstrosity known as the Florida 
Ship Canal. To even mention the Florida Ship Canal is 
to dig into the grave of inglorious events. It isn’t my in- 
tention to make ghosts walk, but the offensive boldness of 
the Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill, when before the 
House for debate, will put ghosts on parade. 

With the new projects, all in all the Bill contains some 
250 different projects for 31 States. Most important of 
all, the St. Lawrence Seaway, was written into this Bill. 
Here was the meat of the huge pie securely nestled in with 
all the trimmings, concocted for the sole purpose of tempting 
Congressional votes. It was expected that the good people 
from home would display so much interest in their “pet 
project” that the Member of Congress representing their 
District would have to vote for the entire Bill in order to 
avoid voting against a home project. 

On September 23, 1941, I went before the House and 
described this Pork-Barrel legislation which was then—as 
yet—in the making. At the time, I revealed by authentic 
estimates that this Bill would cost American taxpayers well 
over One Billion, probably near Two Billion Dollars. This 
seemed to disturb the proponent planners considerably and 
I was inexcusably denounced as having let the public look 
at something they should not see. I am sure all proponents 
did not feel that way about it, but the record reveals that 
at least one or more did. I entitled it, ‘““Pork-Barrel Orgy.” 
I meant just that. It is just that. The whole scheme was 
and is a discouraging attempt on the part of some to take 
advantage of the defense situation then, and the war now, 
to pass into law the authorization for the building of a lot 
of wasteful pet projects. Two weeks after the speech, 
“Pork-Barrel Orgy,” a Washington newspaper—The 
Washington Daily News, printed a very revealing story 
exposing the setup of “A far-flung lobbying campaign to 
‘turn the heat on Congress’ and pass one of the biggest 
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pork-barrel Bills in history.” This article was published 
just two months before Pearl Harbor. The lobby had an 
important sounding title. It was called, “The National 
Economic Conference.” Its job was to approve the pork 
and stir up the folks back home as a part of the “pet project” 
idea. All this goes to prove that even the proponents of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, as sincere as they undoubtedly 
are in other arguments which they have made, have little 
or no faith in the false label of “defense project.” 

The Pork-Barrel has been bogging down in the marsh of 
untruth and waste. Strategy a few weeks ago was to at- 
tempt to salvage the electric power portion of the St. 
Lawrence development. According to Committee estimates 
this was the most expensive part of the plans. However, it 
was considered, if they could build the power end of the 
project, sufficient preliminary work, common to both power 
and navigation, could be completed so that only about 
$38,600,000 of work would remain out of an estimated 
$266,170,000. These figures are the inadequate figures be- 
ing used by proponents. Building of power portion would 
construct so much of the work necessary to the ultimate 
completion of the deleterious navigation scheme that pro- 
ponents reasoned the balance would fall into approval much 
more easily at a later date. You must remember, however, 
that many of the proponents of the entire project are sin- 
cere believers in results to be derived from the navigation 
portion and, therefore, this strategic move temporarily met 
a snag. 

If defense had been a competent argument the measure 
would have been passed many months ago. I can, with 
pride, say that I do not know of any Member of the Con- 
gress, with whom I have the privilege of serving, who 
would not do everything in his or her power to expedite 
true war and defense measures. 

The Rivers and Harbors Bill as such is not defense and 
the true war items will be hurt because of the insistence that 
they be left in the Bill to help pass the pork. To save the 
Bill it is planned to report it to the House as a war measure. 
It will be dressed up in war uniform by attaching a specially 
designed amendment. This is the most recent strategy right 
from the Central Command of the pork-barrel strategists. 
The amendment reads, “Provided, that no project herein 
authorized shall be appropriated for or constructed until 
six months after the termination of the present wars in 
which the United States is engaged.” . . . that much indi- 
cates that the proponents have lost faith in their war argu- 
ment. It will be argued that this is the authorization of a 
backlog of public works for after the war. But, it is a shame 
that there should be a catch or an out. The following 
language of the amendment is the door in for the wasteful 
St. Lawrence, as well as other useless, needless projects. 
Moreover, the following language passes the buck. It reads, 
“unless the construction of such project has been recom- 
mended by an authorized defense agency and approved by 
the President as being necessary or desirable to the interest 
of national defense and security and the President has noti- 
fied the Congress to that effect.” 

Such language abrogates the peoples Congressional repre- 
sentation. You and I know that the President called this a 
national defense project last June. You and I know that it 
will take six to seven years to build the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, and we also know that it will do nothing for defense. 
We also know that if we had started the construction of 


steam operating electric power plants in the same vicinity, 
and at the same time the proposed St. Lawrence was intro- 
duced, they would be producing power within a few short 
months. This emergency action was intentionally delayed 
to force the St. Lawrence. We can start now building 
steam plants and be years ahead of St. Lawrence in the 
production of electric power. I am for prosecuting this 
war effort expeditiously—and efficiently—eliminating every 
unnecessary non-war expenditure. St. Lawrence will waste 
labor and material which are sorely needed for war produc- 
tion. War is the problem of the day. This war must be 
won as soon as we can win it. I am for forgetting all pet 
non-war schemes and projects until after this war has been 
won. Action—not waste—must be the pace of the day. 
Straightforward purposes and not vacillation is the need of 
the day. 

The St. Lawrence alone will not lose the war for the 
United States, but the principle of waste and spending be- 
ing followed in the attempt to promote the St. Lawrence 
program will add absolutely nothing to the winning of this 
war. 

Using the St. Lawrence Seaway as 2n example, I appeal 
to the people of America to help WIN THE WAR by 
defeating waste and non-war extravagance. It is a fair 
question for you and your Congressman to answer—Shall 
we—win the war, or build the St. Lawrence? 








To Teachers and Students 
of Public Speaking: 


Lionell Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the De- 
partment of Speech of Denison University, and 
author of the book “Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students,” has taken the speech of Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, de- 
livered before a Joint Session of the Congress of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., on 
December 26th, 1941 and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its 
organic parts. This study of a Churchill speech 
will give the student the key to the success of 
the Prime Minister as a public speaker. 


It’s free upon request to the publishers of 
VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 





